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BENEFITS BY CHOICE 


PROBLEMS TRAVELLING WITH 
PRE-EXISTING CONDITIONS 


“But | have coverage through my employer, why would I need more coverage?” 

This is acommon statement we hear! But there are reasons. Firstly, insurance companies — 
aka coverage through your employer — often carry with them a clause that states that if 
you have ANY reason to expect medical treatment when you leave on your trip, the policy 
will not cover you. That is pretty open to interpretation, and when pressing insurance 
companies to explain what they mean, they are hesitant to provide more details! 


“But the doctor told me | could travel” 


Don't get tricked by that one! After an illness, your doctor might feel it would be a good 

idea for you to bask under the tropical sun, but just because he or she thinks so, doesn't 
mean that the insurance companies agree! They have criteria that requires your doctor's 
approval to travel, but that’s not the only criteria they have. 


To protect yourself and family, go to www.choicesforme.ca and look at the travel 
insurance section. You will have 22 companies bidding for your business plus a person 
to help you with the decisions. Check out this and other valuable products and services 
on the website available to you as sponsors of the CTF. 
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Taking the helm 


Scott Hennig 
shennig@taxpayer.com 
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dedicated to lower taxes, less waste 
and accountable government. Founded 
in 1990, the Federation is independent 
of all partisan or institutional affiliations 
and is entirely funded by free-will, 
non-tax receiptable contributions. 

All material is copyrighted. Permission 
to reprint can be obtained by e-mailing 
the publisher: shennig@taxpayer.com. 
Printed in Canada. 
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his feels a bit odd, if I'm being 

completely honest. | knew 

that | would have to make 
some adjustments when | took over 
as President and CEO, but this one 
might take the cake. 

You see, Troy Lanigan has 
occupied this page for more than 
21 years. Until today. 

Longtime donors to the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation will recall 
that in mid-1997 the CTF changed 
the format of The Taxpayer from a 
broadsheet newspaper to a magazine. 
Along with that change came the 
first lead editorial (as we call it 
internally) from Troy Lanigan. He was 
the organization's B.C. Director at 
the time but had been tasked to also 
manage our communications staff. 
Part of that job was to be the editor 
of The Taxpayer. 

For the next 11 years, every edition 
of The Taxpayer started with a “From 
the editor” section authored by Troy. 
That was until 2009 when Troy was 
appointed President and CEO. The lead 
editorial stayed with Troy, but the title 
changed to “From the president.” 

It's an absolute honour to now 
occupy this page, as it is to be the new 
President and CEO. | cannot thank Troy 
enough for his leadership and personal 
mentorship over the past 13 years. | 
would also like to thank our volunteer 
Board of Directors for their trust 
and support — and for their inspired 
decision to give me the job... 

Troy might be gone but he is 
not forgotten. In the last edition of 
The Taxpayer we ran a Q and Awith 
Venezuelan freedom fighter Andrés 
F. Guevara B. We received a fair bit of 
positive feedback about that interview. 
So, we are making a Q and A with 
someone of interest a regular feature. 
For this edition, | sat down with Troy 
Lanigan to hear some of his reflections 
on his time at the CTF (pages 34-35). 

On the staffing front, I’m also 
pleased to announce that Todd 
MacKay has been appointed Vice 
President, Communications. Todd 
will continue to be our Prairie 


Director, but much like Troy Lanigan 
did in 1997 and | did in 2009, Todd 
will wear two hats for a little while. 
Todd is a fantastic writer, editor and 
communications specialist and | know 
our communications team is excited 
to have him at the helm. 


Further, Jeff Bowes has been 
appointed Director of Digital 
Marketing. Jeff has done a 
tremendous job over the past five 
years as our Research Director 
in Ottawa. But if the CTF is going 
to continue to grow in size and 
influence, we need to dedicate 
full-time resources to finding even 
more Canadians who agree with our 
mission and put them to work pushing 
our politicians in the right direction. 
Jeff is the perfect fit for this new role 
and has already helped introduce 
thousands of new supporters to the 
organization. We will announce in a 
coming issue what we plan to do with 
Jeff's former position. 

Boy, where do those column inches 
go? And how did Troy make it look 
so easy for all those years? Enjoy this 
edition of The Taxpayer. 
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According to numbers released 
by the Canada Border Services 
Agency at the beginning of 
January 2019, the number of 
people crossing illegally into 
Canada skyrocketed from 
around 2,500 in 2016 to around 
20,000 in each of the following 
years. What's more, the vast 
majority of those, more than 
18,000, crossed via Québec. 
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Asylum seekers driving up taxpayer bills 


What are the real costs of asylum seekers crossing illegally into 
Canada? The answer is nobody really knows. Journalist Anthony 
Furey digs into the numbers and gives us some insight into the 
ever growing price tag. 
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he article “Government pension 
plans - A Labour Day reality check” 
by Jeff Bowes in the Fall 2018 edition 
of The Taxpayer neglects to mention 
one important point. Many government 
pension plans come with guaranteed, 
inexpensive access to excessive medical 
coverage that includes gold-plated 
“out of Canada” medical insurance that 
covers the retiree almost regardless of 
unstable medical conditions and without 
escalating premiums commensurate 
with actual risk. This is an incredibly 
important benefit. 
| suspect the government self-in- 
sures, as it wouldn't be able to find a 
private insurer willing to assume that 
risk, no matter how big an account 
it is. | often wonder whether those 
studies on unfunded liabilities include 
this risk. Meanwhile, the rest of us 
poor mortals are stuck with either not 
travelling at all or paying extremely 
high premiums as our medical outlook 
deteriorates with age. 
Brad Williams 
Manotick, Ont. 


he overwhelming support for the 

first-past-the-post (FPTP) voting 
method in British Columbia is en- 
couraging. It appears that the general 
public still understands which system, 
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‘m interested to know more about 
your cover on the Fall 2018 issue of 
The Taxpayer. When and where was the 
photograph taken? Why put the display 
together and why did they include a pic- 
ture of Jesus Christ? | know some of the 
other men are dictators, but don’t know 
how Jesus fits into the picture. 
Anne Downey 
Sundre, Alta. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

You're not the only one to ask, Anne, so we 
should have done a better job explaining 
the photo. The photo was taken in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in November 2016. If you look 
closely above the portraits, you'll see the 
title of the exhibit, “La Galeria de la Revolu- 
cion,” or The Gallery of the Revolution. The 
portraits from left to right include former 
Cuban president Fidel Castro, 19th century 


with all its warts, provides voters the 
better control in the choice of their 
elected representatives. 

The proponents of other methods 
will argue that since less than 45% of 
the voting population voted, the FPTP 
method does not have that strong of 
a mandate. They will argue that more 
than 55% did not vote. It is this group's 
intention which is often misinterpret- 
ed. This non-voting group did in fact 
participate. They were prepared to 
accept the winning vote. If they wanted 
a particular outcome, then they would 
have actually cast their vote. 

Larry Samcoe 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


here were a couple of interesting 

letters in the Fall 2018 edition of 
The Taxpayer. The Andy Thomsen 
letter about voting reform was quite 
amusing inasmuch as all of his points 
were off base. For all his dislike of 
Stephen Harper, the current prime 
minister with his lack of ability has 
more power in the PMO than Harper 
ever had. The power, | think, was in 
the hands of Gerald Butts and Sarah 
Goodman, not Justin Trudeau. 

The second letter, written by Jack 

Masterman, was spot-on, leaving the 
only answer to the conundrum is that 


military hero Simon Bolivar, Jesus Christ, 
former Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez 
and Marxist revolutionary Che Guevara. 

We picked the photo for a couple of 
reasons. First, it's important to understand 
that Venezuelans weren't invaded by some 
foreign force that enacted destructive 
socialist policies against the will of the 
people. Venezuelans have, unfortunately, 
voted over and over in favour of them. To 
many in North America these South Amer- 
ican revolutionaries are villains who have 
harmed their own citizens. Yet, you can see 
by this photo that Venezuelans hold their 
revolutionary leaders right up there with 
their Lord and Saviour — Venezuelans are 
largely devout Christians (70% Roman 
Catholic and 29% Protestant). Second, we 
really liked the irony of people waiting in 
line for hours for food, while their socialist 
leaders watched over them. 


interference from the PMO's office 
could be the big player in the pipe- 
line debate. The main players in the 
PMO, the Environment Ministry and 
the Natural Resources Ministry are 
all top-end environmentalists who in 
the past have been on the payrolls of 
U.S. foundation monies coming into 
Canada and they are all members of 
the Tar Sands Campaign. Talk about a 
playing field being uneven. 

Time to send the prime minister back 
to his drama classes, as he is a detri- 
ment to this country. 

Jim Anderson 
Saanich, B.C. 


think that Justin Trudeau and his 
group are trying to destroy the Alber- 
ta economy for a reason. By eliminating 
two very much-needed pipelines and 
recently announcing even more equal- 
ization payments for Québec, as well 
as driving off foreign investors, | think 
that the Liberals are hoping to nation- 
alize the entire Alberta oil industry. It 
has already started with the Kinder 
Morgan Pipeline. | worked for Trans 
Mountain Pipeline for 30 years. Money 
has always gone east in this country, 
never west. 
Claude Casavant 
Sturgeon County, Alta. 
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Hello dear Queenie Adrienne Clarkson 

Do tell the sterling duties thou hath performed 

To deserve our largesse and esteem 

Yet not have us lowly peasants well informed 

Of how our hard-earned taxes were redeemed 

To keep you in semi, nay, full regal berth 

How we wish we too could be so lavishly endowed 
Long after your public service worth. 


MauSeng Lee 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
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Meet Ed Caudron of Joussard, 
Alta. Ed turned 90 last October. 


Ed still drives and farms near 
Enilda as he enjoys getting out and 
doing things. In the past he fished 
commercially on Slave Lake and 
many other northern lakes. He also 
raised mink commercially, starting 
when he was 18, until 1972 when he 
bought a section of land and started 
mixed farming while continuing 
to fish. Until his wife Mary had a 
stroke and moved into palliative 
care, he bowled weekly. 

Ed loves the work of the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
and has always enjoyed reading 
our magazine ever since he first 
donated to the CTF 18 years ago. 
Ed and Mary had seven children and 
more than 30 great-grandchildren. 


LEGACY PROFILE 


ark Griffin and his 

family have been proud 
supporters of the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation for a 
long time, going on 20 years 
now. The CTF is pleased 
to add them to a growing 
number of legacy donors. 

After graduating from 
the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology in 
1981, Mark went into sales 
of heating, ventilation and 
air conditioning (HVAC) 
equipment. Today Mark is the 
owner and president of I.C.E. 
Northern Sales in Edmonton. 
Along with his son Ryan, they 
sell custom air equipment to 
commercial customers across 
northern Alberta. 

Mark is very invested in his 
industry, having served as 
president of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association of 
Alberta. He is also a booster 
of the city, the province and of 
organizations such as the CTF 
that support entrepreneurs. 
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What he liked about the 
CTF from the beginning was 
that “the organization has the 
average guy’s back and, in 
fact, we are voiceless without 
organizations like the CTF.” 
Their bequest will be directed 
to the General Endowment. 

The legacy program is 
a vehicle for Mark and his 
wife Cheryl to ensure the 
CTF has the resources to 
fight “diminished freedoms 
which will handcuff future 
generations.” 

Many CTF supporters have 
joined Mark and Cheryl in 
leaving a gift to the CTF in their 
wills. Gifts can be directed 
into a General Endowment, a 
Student Endowment or can be 
designated in the name and 
purpose of your choosing. 

If you would like to learn 
more about the CTF’s 
bequest program, please 
contact our Director of 
Legacy Programs Rick Pepper 
rpepper@taxpayer.com. 
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Feds send $2.6 billion to junkyard 
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Ottawa isn't going to collect $2.6 billion in loans made to 
Chrysler in 2009. 

“After exhausting all potential avenues for recovery, a 
US$1.125 billion principal plus accrued interest writeoff 
in respect of ‘Old Chrysler’ occurred,” explained a federal 
spokesperson. 

When the bailouts happened in 2009, Chrysler 
split into two companies. So-called Old Chrysler went 
bankrupt. So-called New Chrysler became Fiat Chrysler 
and posted net profits of US$4.3 billion in 2017. 
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But taxpayers aren't getting back the $2.6 billion in 
loans and interest handed over to Old Chrysler. 

Hindsight is 20-20. Who could have known the loans 
wouldn't be repaid? If only someone could have warned 
the government. 

“Taxpayers cannot afford to continue to bail out 
mismanaged companies that expect perpetual handouts 
in good and bad times,” stated a Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation release in 2008. “It’s time to put a stop to 
throwing good money after bad.” 

Source: CBC 


Senate says no (!) to kitchen reno 


In 1981, in a kitchen on the fourth floor of the 
Government Conference Centre in Ottawa, a deal 
to repatriate the constitution came out of a chat 
between then-attorney general Jean Chrétien, Ontario 
attorney general Roy McMurtry and Saskatchewan 
premier Roy Romanow. 
The kitchen was destroyed by water damage in 2014. 
Liberal Sen. Serge Joyal is championing a push to spend 
$30,000 to make the kitchen a museum to commemorate 
that historic chat, complete with old appliances. 


However, a senate committee noted that, unlike 
most museums, the room in question isn’t actually 
open to the public. 
This dampened enthusiasm. 
“I'm not that keen about spending $30,000 on 
refurbishing a room that nobody is going to be able to see,” 
said Conservative Sen. Dave Tkachuk. 
The Senate postponed a vote on the museum indefinitely. 
Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


If you bus it, they still won't come 


When the Saskatchewan government set up its Global 
Transportation Hub warehouse project, it contracted a bus 
service to give the employees rides back and forth to Regina. 
The companies buying space at the project were supposed to 
pay for the service. It wouldn't cost taxpayers a thing. 

Now it turns out Saskatchewan taxpayers have lost half a 
million dollars on the bus scheme. 

The GTH has been mired in controversy for years. The 
Saskatchewan government paid millions more than the 
appraised value for land at the GTH. The provincial auditor 
issued a scathing report in 2016. 

There's another problem at the GTH: the clients aren't 
coming. Half of the land remains unsold. The GTH hasn't 
closed a sale for two years. 

And yet, years after the provincial auditor's scathing 
report, while the GTH remains half empty, the government 
kept the bus running at taxpayers’ expense. The bus 
service has now been cancelled. 

Source: Regina Leader-Post 


How about Effin’ Dev? 


The federal government in 2017 created FinDev Canada, a 
new $300-million agency to combat poverty in developing 
countries. Problem was, a Toronto company called FinDev 
already existed. 


Compiled by Todd MacKay 


So Economic Development Canada contracted 
Cossette Communications to come up with a name, 
logo and website. The contract stipulated that costs 
were “not to exceed” $421,050. (The final bill came in 
at $499,800.) 

Cossette considered dozens of names and provided 
analysis as to whether the different options sounded 
“masculine, feminine or European.” Ultimately, it 
recommended FIDCA because it “has a feminine, Latin 
sound that connects with women” and it tells a story 
that's “structured yet nimble.” It even produced poetry 
for the brand: “Progress is not about leaving your mark, 
it's about making a lasting impression.” 

After nearly half a million dollars, dozens of suggestions 
and some memorable poetry, the government shrugged and 
stuck with the FinDev name anyway. 

Source: Globe and Mail 


When bureaucrats go TV shopping 
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Apparently, bureaucrats are big on big TVs, but they're not 
very decisive shoppers. 

Innovation, Science and Economic Development 
Canada paid $40,000 to buy an undisclosed number of 
65-inch TVs. 

But the tens of thousands of dollars spent on the actual 
TVs might not be the biggest cost to taxpayers. 

At least 39 bureaucrats worked on the purchase 
and exchanged more than 300 emails (not including 
emails CC’ed to others). Some of those emails 
showed how many heavy-hitting acronyms were 
engaged in the process. 

“As a result of the meeting between ISED-Corporate 
Directorate and CIO, it was decided a meeting 
between BGIS is necessary to provide details around 
this project and to seek their support to deliver this 
ISED deliverable.” 

Phew — delivering deliverables is hard work. 
Unfortunately, nobody had the energy to ask why taxpayers 
should be buying big-screen TVs for bureaucrats. 

Source: Ottawa Citizen 
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Ottawa budgets $7 million 
for truth monitors 


Politicians have suddenly become concerned that people 
may say things that aren't true during elections, so it’s 
spending $7 million for fact-checkers. 

“Ultimately, it’s not our job to tell Canadians what is good 
or bad information, but to provide them with the tools and 
resources to, when something comes to them, make a choice 
on their own and say where this information is coming from,” 
said Minister of Democratic Institutions Karina Gould. 

Remarkably, Gould managed to make the 
announcement regarding truth in elections despite this 
quote from the last election: 

“We will run modest, short-term deficits of less than 
$10 billion in each of the next two fiscal years ... [and we] 
will return Canada to a balanced budget in 2019.” - Liberal 
2015 platform. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Government grants for job destruction 


Governments usually justify corporate welfare as job 
creation so the federal and Ontario governments took a novel 
approach by giving Maple Leaf Foods millions to fire people. 
The two governments gave Maple Leaf $62.5 million. Maple 
Leaf is using the money to build a new plant. However, as a 
result, it's closing other plants, putting 300 people out of work. 
Maple Leaf's market capitalization is well over three 
billion dollars. 
Source: Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
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Federal retirees live long and prosper 


The federal government's chief actuary has crunched 
the numbers and concluded that bureaucrats will spend 
more time collecting pensions than paycheques. 

“For recent retirees, average working life is less or 
equal to average retirement life,” wrote chief actuary 
Jean-Claud Menard. (The average employee spends 
27 years at work and more than 27 years in retirement.) 
His report points out that this put “upward 
pressure” on government pension costs. 

That upward pressure is a problem. Ottawa 
faces nearly $100 billion in unreported costs 
for federal employees’ pension funds. 

“The future taxpayer will be left with 
the bulk of it,” said William Robson, CEO 
of the C.D. Howe Institute. “We are storing 
up trouble for the future.” 

Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Breaking news (again): 
CRA provides poor service 
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The auditor general's report on the Canada Revenue Agency 
came to the same conclusion as many Canadian taxpayers: 
federal tax collectors provide poor and arbitrary service. 

“I wish to reiterate to Canadians | am firmly committed 
to ensuring they are treated fairly,” responded Revenue 
Minister Diane Lebouthillier. 

The auditor general didn’t offer much evidence of 
this commitment. 


THAT PHONE BILL SEEMS A BIT HIGH 


That's $2,300 per call. 
But there's a silver lining. The research 


Industry Canada wanted to know how 


people liked using its new website. It hired 


Compiled by Todd MacKay 


Phoenix Strategic Perspectives to conduct found “widespread satisfaction” with 


phone surveys. It paid the firm $46,000. 
Researchers called 20 people. 


“We found the agency treats taxpayers differently 
depending on how they earn their living or where they live,” 
stated the audit. “We found the agency did not consistently 
apply tax rules when it audited or reviewed taxpayers’ files 
even though the Taxpayer Bill of Rights includes the right to 
have the law applied consistently.” 

This isn’t the first time the CRA has been called out. 

In 2017, the auditor general busted the CRA for 
dropping 29 million calls to make its prompt-service 
numbers look better. 

In 2016, the auditor general criticized CRA for taking 
almost five months to review taxpayers’ claims of unfair 
assessments, even though taxpayers were right 65% of 
the time. 

Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


CPP buys ads to tell us 
it's good for us 


If there's one place where the Canada Pension Plan 
should be able to save money, it’s advertising. Canadians 
are compelled by law to make contributions. We don’t 
have a choice. So CPP shouldn't have to spend money 
trying to convince us to do something the law forces us 
to do anyway, right? 

And yet, CPP is spending $300,000 on TV ads during 
prime-time football and hockey games to extol the 
virtues of the compulsory pension plan. 

CPP raised rates Jan. 1, 2019, and plans to raise rates 
every year for five years. This year’s rate hike will cost the 
average family $98. Even after accounting for income tax 
deductions, the CPP increases will cost that family about 
$380 when the hikes are fully implemented. 

Source: Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


Signs of waste in Red Deer 


People pull off the highway and stop in a town for many 
reasons. Sometimes they need coffee. Sometimes they need 
gas. Sometimes they stopped for coffee in the last town and 
now they really need a stop. 


the website. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Red Deer is giving people another reason to stop: 
two signs. 

They're nice signs. They say “Red Deer” in big red letters. 
Smaller letters say, “welcome bienvenue.” 

It's easy to imagine conversations on the highway. 

“Do you want to stop in Red Deer?” asks the driver. 

“No, I'm fine, let's keep going,” replies the passenger. 

“Wait, look at that sign. We definitely need to stop,” they 
both shout in unison. 

That dialogue seems a little unlikely, but Red Deer is 
making a big bet that it will happen often enough to drive 
significant traffic into town. 

How big is the bet? 

Red Deer spent more than a million dollars on the 
two signs. 

Source: Red Deer Advocate 


Tech workers win corporate 
welfare lottery 


The federal government is spending $13 million to fund a 
Montreal tech startup that plans to create 40 jobs. 
That's $325,000 per job. 
NorthStar Earth and Space Inc. plans to use low-orbit 
satellites to collect images of both Earth and space. 
Source: Government of Canada release 
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New Brunswick says no 


Mac the Moose grows without 
to Francophonie Games 


government money 


™@ aying “no” is the key to 

M anyone's fiscal responsibility, 

© whether it's saying no toa $5 
coffee or no to another new pair of 
shoes. Or it might be saying no to an 
international sports event. 

New Brunswick Premier Blaine Higgs 
said no to the Francophonie Games. 

Every four years, the Games bring 
together 3,000 athletes and artists 
from the Francophonie, the French 
version of the Commonwealth. The 
2021 Games were supposed to happen 
in New Brunswick. The provincial 
government budgeted $10 million for 
, \ the event and the federal government 
1}. BE Ae : committed to a matching contribution. 
. Wea | | ; The total bid for the Games came in at 
> $17.5 million. 
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MM ac the Moose 

J) is determined 
BW B& to reclaim his 
title as the world’s tallest 
moose. That's pretty good 
news. Here's even better 
by Todd news: it's not going to cost 
MacKay taxpayers anything. And 
Vice President’ —_ beer is saving the day. 
Communications Things could have 
gone very differently. Cities routinely 
burn stacks of taxpayer money on 
all sorts of things, even when they're 
not egged on by other countries and 
international media attention. 

Even a light-hearted, good-news 
story needs a villain and, in this case, 
it's Norway. 

Mac the Moose has been standing 
on the edge of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
beside the Trans-Canada Highway, 
since 1984. At nearly 10 metres, Mac's 
been the tallest moose in the world for 
three decades. 

Then Norway decided to stir things 
up. It built a moose statue north of Oslo 
that was 30 centimetres taller than 
Mac. Things escalated quickly. 

Mac issued a statement, read by 
Moose Jaw Mayor Fraser Tolmie. “One 
way or another, | will soon reclaim my 
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status as the world’s largest moose.” 

Norway wasn’t backing down. 

“We're not letting this go,” said 
Linda Otnes Henriksen, deputy mayor 
of Stor-Elvdal, home of the Nordic 
moose. “We're going to do whatever 
we can to make sure this is the world’s 
tallest moose.” 

Ideas abounded for reclaiming 
Moose Jaw’'s glory, from putting Mac 
on skates to adding a Saskatchewan 
Roughriders helmet, but everyone 
agreed the best plan is to enlarge 
the rack. 

(This prompted advice from 
American comedian Stephen Colbert, 
who said to make sure the sculptor 
knows the “bigger rack” refers to antlers 
rather than the sort that might need 
a supportive undergarment from the 
lingerie section.) 

This was the dangerous point for 
taxpayers. Two countries were comically 
provoking each other. The glare of 
international media focused on the 
issue. That's the sort of situation that 
tempts local politicians to spray around 
taxpayers’ money. 

But the Moose Jaw mayor made 
one thing clear from the beginning: no 
taxpayer money would be spent. 


And Moose Javians stepped up. They 
created a GoFundMe website, collecting 
more than $10,000 in donations. Then 
help came from across the country in 
New Brunswick: Moosehead Breweries. 

“As Canada's oldest independent 
Canadian brewer, we understand what 
it can feel like to be challenged by the 
big guys,” said Moosehead's Trevor 
Grant. “We see that same fighting 
spirit in Mac.” 

Moosehead donated $25,000. Yes, 
beer is saving the day. How Canadian. 

Of course, this shouldn't have 
been a close call for taxpayers. 
Governments have their hands full 
with hospitals and highways. Surely 
they wouldn't wade into a moose- 
building contest, would they? 

Consider these tales of woe. Calgary 
spent $500,000 on so-called public 
art that consisted of concrete chunks 
atop rusting polls. Montreal spent $3.4 
million on granite tree stumps in a park. 
Such a wasteful fate could have befallen 
Moose Jaw. 

But Mac the Moose is rising above 
his Scandinavian competition and 
avoiding government boondoggles 
thanks to common sense and the 
power of Canadian beer. 


But, like a home renovation gone 
bad, the costs began to spiral. The 
event organisers drew up a business 
plan and suddenly the new bill was 
$130 million. 

In the meantime, something 
else happened, namely a provincial 
election. The Progressive 
Conservatives took over from the 
Liberals and Higgs sent a clear 
message: the new government would 


not provide more than the originally 
budgeted $10 million for the Games. 

The organisers scrambled and 
somehow came back with a new 
price tag: $62 million. 

Higgs wasn’t buying it. 

“Once you get into the program 
and you start spending money, do 
we get back up to $80 million? Do 
we get back up to $130 million?” he 
asked. “We can’t let this drag on.” 

Proponents of the Games were 
obviously unhappy. Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau called the cancellation 
a shame and hinted he would have 
increased federal spending on 


the event. Federal Liberal cabinet 
minister Dominic LeBlanc accused the 
provincial government of intentionally 
scuttling the event. Despite the 
runaway cost, Ottawa clearly blamed 
Higgs for ruining everyone's fun. 

But somebody had to say no. 

The lack of credibility of the 
business plan wasn’t the only 
problem. New Brunswick's provincial 
debt is more than $14 billion. This 
year, it will cost taxpayers $665 
million to cover interest charges on 
that debt. New Brunswick simply 
doesn’t extra money kicking around 
to pay for fun and Games. 
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The French . 
have had 


Paris, France - Dec. 1, 2018: 
Riot Police use a water 
cannon and tear gas against 
demonstrators during 

a protest against rising 

fuel prices. 


C overage of 
France's “gilets 
ee jaunes” took the 
— world by storm. Part of 
a wa a broader worldwide 
movement fighting 
byRenaud back against out of 
Brossard touch governments, 
Juébec Director the yellow vest protests 
galvanized crowds opposed to ever- 
rising carbon taxes. 
To be clear, the movement is 
about carbon taxes as much as 
the First World War was about 
Franz Ferdinand’s assassination: 
it's not, or at least not exclusively. 
Carbon taxes were the last straw 
for people who had numerous 
reasons to complain. They sparked 
a movement not seeking specific 


changes, but rather demanding 
change in a broader sense. 

To understand this movement, 
one needs to understand the aspects 
of French society that led to it. 

Whereas North America is 
supposedly the land of opportunity, 
Europe is a place where social 
mobility is often nearly non-existent. 
While the actual data show a more 
nuanced portrait, the comparison 
holds when comparing France with 
Canada. While Canada has one of 
the highest levels of social mobility 
among developed countries, France 
has one of the lowest. In layman's 
terms, people in France who are 
born wealthy are more likely to stay 
wealthy and people who are born 
poor are more likely to stay poor. 
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This has long been a cause 
of unrest in Europe, especially 
in France. Some readers may 
remember the 2005 riots in 
Paris suburbs; older readers may 
recall the riots of May 1968. Both 
events were caused in part by a 
lack of opportunities, perceived or 
actual, for the betterment of living 
conditions. With unemployment 
rates hovering around 10% for 
nearly two decades and more 
than one in five young persons 
unemployed, poorer and middle- 
class citizens don't feel like they 
can hope for better. 

The French have been expressing 
this dissatisfaction for years, but if 
their politicians heard them, they 
never acted. Francois Mitterrand, 
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FEATURE 


Jacques Chirac, Nicolas Sarkozy, 
Francois Hollande and Emmanuel 
Macron have all done little to 
improve matters. On the contrary, 
their evident disconnection and their 
perceived corruption simply fueled 
the discontent. 

Mitterand was known to avidly 
dine on the ortolan bunting (a 
tiny songbird), sometimes on the 
taxpayers’ dime. Chirac has been a 
suspect in a number of scandals over 
the use of public funds, including 
one for which he received a two-year 
suspended sentence in 2011. Sarkozy 
has been accused of corruption 
and campaign finance irregularity. 
Hollande was so weak-willed as a 
politician that he was compared to 
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Protesters gather in Brussels, 
Belgium, December 8, 2018. 


a wobbly caramel pudding. For the 
last 35 years, these are some of the 
men who led the French government. 
Compared to this, Canadians could 
almost relate to Bill Morneau’s 
“forgotten” villa on the French Riviera. 
Just like any other country with 
high-rolling politicians, France also 
suffers high taxes, some of the 
highest in the world. According to 
the University of Sherbrooke, the 
French government rakes in more than 
46% of the country’s gross domestic 
product, higher even than the 
supposedly social-democratic utopias 
of Scandinavia. For comparison, 
all levels of Canadian government 
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appropriate “only” 33% of our GDP 
through taxes. The French are hit by 
the tax man at every turn, through 
consumption taxes, property and 
housing taxes, income taxes, capital 
gains taxes and more. Their byzantine 
tax system is so bad that the 
government finally capped individual 
income taxes at 75%, after a few 
thousand families had to pay more 
than 100% of their income in taxes. 

That level of tax wasn’t experienced 
by all, but gas taxes were and still are 
ludicrously high. As of 2017, taxes on 
unleaded gasoline were the equivalent 
of $1.20 Canadian per litre. A litre of 
gas retailed at roughly $2.20 Canadian 
last May. On top of that, French 
motorists pay steep tolls on all major 
highways. A return trip from Paris to 
Marseille (about the same distance 
as Montreal to Toronto) costs upwards 
of $90 Canadian in tolls alone. 

So, France is a country where 
most people feel they have little 
opportunity to improve their 
situation, all top political leaders 
in living memory are perceived as 
self-serving, entitled, disconnected 
individuals and the government 
makes everyday life unaffordable for 
the average citizen. You can see how 
easily things can go south. 

But what sparked the yellow 
vests was the Macron government's 
decision to not only raise carbon 
taxes faster than previously planned, 
but remove their partial revenue 
neutrality, further hitting citizens on 
an essential product they already 
had trouble affording. With this 
single move, the government 
managed to so outrage the public 
that Communist Party members 
were marching with right-of-centre 
Républicains alongside millions of 
non-political people, united in their 
demand for lower taxes. 

But before they took to the streets, 
they gave the leaders one last chance. 
When the new policy was announced 
last May, a concerned citizen started 
a petition opposing the tax hike. 

It started out slow, getting a few 
hundred signatures over the course of 
a few months, but then exploded once 
journalists started to cover it. As of 
this writing, it has well over one million 
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January 12, 2019: Yellow vest demonstrators 
wave flags during a protest in Paris, France. 


February 2, 2019: Demonstrato 


at Place de la “ai 
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signatures coming from all over 
France. Despite the opposition, the 
government kept steaming ahead, 
responding with nothing more than 
a few boilerplate statements about 
“taxing gas, not the people.” 

Other concerned citizens saw 
there was enough support for 
broader action and, in true French 
fashion, started organizing a day of 
action, Nov. 17,2018. More than 
a quarter-million people rallied at 
630 events across the country, the 
equivalent of 150,000 Canadians 
physically showing up. 

Governments pass plenty of 
unpopular laws because too few 
people are directly affected enough 
to generate such massive public 


demonstrations. Smaller actions can 
have an impact, but the larger the 
scale, the rarer and more original it is, 
the more impact a protest will have. 
That is what made the yellow vests 
so effective: 
* They were on a huge scale; 
* Were organized by the sheer 
anger of the public, not politically 
connected groups; 
* And they found a ubiquitous symbol 
that had not been used before. 

As of this writing, the yellow vests 
are forcing the Macron government 
to make more and more concessions 
to reduce the burden of government. 
They have shown just how much 
power the people can have when 
speaking truth to the elites. 


YELLOW 
VESTS 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Thanks to the yellow 
vests’ symbolism and 
global coverage, various 
movements have popped 
up in other countries, 
using this popular symbol. 
However, some of the 
copycat protests have 
adopted fringe issues. 


Here are the countries 
where yellow vest 
protests popped up: 
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Asylum seekers 
driving up 
taxpayer bills 


ast summer a 
line was crossed. 
3 Canadian public 


opinion veered into 
territory where it had 
never been before. 
by Anthony A country known for 
Furey its warm embrace 
Contributor of immigration was 
souring on new arrivals. 

We all know the slogans about 
how “we are a country of immigrants” 
and that “diversity is our strength.” 
But Canadians weren't saying them 
anymore. Public opinion research 
released in August 2018 by the 
respected Angus Reid Institute showed 
support for immigration had hit its 
lowest level in decades. 

The proportion of people surveyed 
who said immigration to Canada should 
decrease was the highest in recorded 
history, at 49%. And the number who 
wanted to see it rise was at its lowest 
ever, at 6%. 

It's a topic of discussion that makes 
people uncomfortable. It doesn't 
take long until such a conversation 
gets taken over by animosity, with 
accusations of prejudice and racism 
tossed around. 

But ignore the name-calling and 
look at what's happening at Canada’s 
borders and it’s not hard to see 
why Canadians — including recent 
immigrants themselves — might 
have some concerns with how 
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one ongoing asylum phenomenon is 
being managed. 

The Roxham Road pop-up border 
crossing in Québec became the 
country’s latest national shame. It’s a 
problem that few politicians seemed to 
want to acknowledge and even fewer 
had any ideas about how to fix. 

According to numbers released by 
the Canada Border Services Agency 
at the beginning of January 2019, the 
number of people crossing illegally into 
Canada skyrocketed from around 2,500 
in 2016 to around 20,000 in each 
of the following years. What's more, 
the vast majority of those, more than 
18,000, crossed via Québec. 

While Canada used to have robust 
debates over the number of refugees 
to accept — think back to the Syrian 
refugee issue during the 2015 federal 
election — this case was different. 
Those crossing illegally at Roxham 
Road were self-selected migrants 
coming in on their own terms. The 
government response was to throw 
up its hands as if there were little it 
could do about it. At the same time, 
the public read about the growing costs 
these aspiring refugees would trigger, 
the free housing and other supports 
they received, how they were filling 
up the shelter systems meant for the 
homeless and how the majority of 
them were eventually going to see their 
claims rejected anyway. 

Maybe this phenomenon explains 


why, in just a few short years, 


Canadians have soured on immigration. 


After all, a key to understanding that 
Angus Reid poll is to look back at 
another poll it conducted a year earlier, 
in September 2017. 

That was when the Roxham Road 
issue was first really flaring up in the 
media and the public got a look at it up 
close. They didn’t like what they saw. 


53% SAY CANADA 
‘TOO GENEROUS’ 


“In the wake of a new wave of asylum 
seekers crossing the border in search 
of permanent residency, more than half 
of Canadians say this country is being 
‘too generous’ towards those coming in 
through irregular channels,” the Angus 
Reid press release explained. While 
53% of respondents said we were “too 
generous” only 6% felt we were “not 
generous enough.” 

Is it true? Is Canada being too 
generous? That's of course a matter 
of opinion. But what do the numbers 
show? What are the real costs of 
asylum seekers crossing illegally at 
Roxham Road? 

Coming up with a complete total 
is challenging. The expenses aren't 
just racked up at the federal level; 
the provinces and cities also share 
the bill. It’s also difficult to budget for 
future costs, as authorities know how 


many people have 

crossed in the past, but 

they don't know how many 

will make the trek in the future. 
Tomorrow there could be zero people 
or 100 people stepping across the 
border to claim asylum. 

News reports aren't always clear, 
either. They offer up dollar figures in dribs 
and drabs. For instance, here's the opening 
line to a Canadian Press story from Jan. 

29, 2019: “The federal Liberals plan to 
spend an extra $114.7 million to help pay 
for temporary housing for asylum seekers 
-asum Ontario's government criticized as 
being hundreds of millions short of what 

is needed.” 

The story continues, “The money is on 
top of $50 million the Trudeau government 
offered to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
last summer to help with temporary 
housing costs for asylum seekers.” 

So, what does that tell us about the 
total? Are these two sums combined — 
$164.7 million — the total amount that has 
been forked over by government to date? 
Granted the provinces are asking for more, 
but is this the current tally of sunk costs? 

It's all a jumble of figures and dates 
and jurisdictions. But the answer is no. 
That's not the total. Far from it. In fact, 
that $114.7 million is just the latest sum 
thrown into a growing hole. 

The total that Canadian taxpayers will 
have to shell out to process this surge of 
asylum claimants goes higher. Much higher. 

Let's now go through all of the different 
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to manage the volume 


expenses currently publicly available, 
starting at the municipal level. 

There are so far three cities in Canada 
that say they've been faced with an added 
financial burden thanks to asylum seekers 
moving to their communities. 

Toronto has been the most vocal, with 
Mayor John Tory decrying that aspiring 
refugees make up more than 40% of 
residents in the city's already strained 
shelter system. 

In November 2018, Toronto released 
a report stating it was taking in about 20 
new asylum seekers per day. Total costs 
for 2017 and 2018 were pegged at $64.5 
million plus an additional $6.3 million 
spent on housing people in college dorms. 
The city says it will need $43 million per 
year to manage the volume. For the three 
years of this phenomenon — the two 
behind us and the one we're currently in — 
Toronto's bill alone comes to $113.8 million. 
Just for one city. Just for housing costs. 


MIGRANTS FILL 
OLYMPIC STADIUM 
TO CAPACITY 


Tory was for a while the lone voice, the 
only mayor speaking up on the issue. 
But he was joined in the summer of 
2018 by Ottawa Mayor Jim Watson, 
who raised the same points. 

Perhaps for political reasons, Watson 
shied away from stressing the asylum 
claimant angle and focused more on 
referring to a shelter and housing crisis 
in the nation’s capital. But it was clear 
that the crisis was being significantly 
heightened by migrant families. 

“As of Nov. 30, 2018, the city had 
received 584 placement requests from 
refugee claimants who crossed the 
Canada-U.S. border alone, 405 of them 
from families,” Global News reported in 
January 2019 as Watson reiterated his 
calls for support. 

“Responding to the needs of 
families who crossed the border into 
Canada from the U.S. took the city of 
Ottawa $5.7 million over budget in 
2017, the mayor's letter said, and 
the city expects that deficit to rise 
to $6.2 million for 2018.” 

It's reasonable to assume the 2019 
costs will be similar to those from 2018. 


This puts Ottawa's three-year costs 
at $18.1 million. 

That is just Ontario's two big cities. 
There's also Québec, the province 
where the vast majority of Canada’s 
asylum seekers are first entering. There 
is little doubt that a high percentage 
of these people have made their way 
to Montreal. It was August 2017 when 
it was first announced that Montreal’s 
Olympic Stadium would be used 
to house hundreds of migrants in 
makeshift dormitories. A year later and 
reports confirmed it was not only still 
happening but at capacity. 

However, Montreal Mayor Valerie 
Plante, who removed the city’s 
designation as a “sanctuary city” that 
was put in place by her predecessor, has 
made no public appeals to the federal 
government. The city also hasn't publicly 
revealed a price tag associated with the 
migrants. While Plante announced $24 
million to assist immigrants regardless 
of their legal status, which therefore 
includes asylum seekers, these are 
mostly for French language classes and 
job searches. Based on the information 
available, it's difficult to determine how 
much of that sum should be considered 
migrant spending. As such, Montreal 
can't be included in this tally. 

But where Plante has been silent, 
the Québec provincial government has 
made up for it. Last December, Québec 
Premier Francois Legault convened a 
press conference outside a Montreal 
hotel just before going inside to meet 
with Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
and Canada’s other premiers for the 
first ministers meeting. He was asking 
Trudeau for $300 million for housing, 
education and health care costs 
associated with migrants. 

Given that this is the combined tally 
for 2017 and 2018, it's reasonable to 
project 2019 costs at $150 million. That 
places Québec’s three-year total at 
$450 million. 

This is just somewhat higher 
than the Ontario numbers. In July of 
2018, provincial cabinet minister Lisa 
MacLeod sent a letter to her federal 
counterpart seeking reimbursement. 
While the letter included the municipal 
costs already discussed, she added 
$90 million in social assistance and 
$20 million for education. That was 


to cover the first year and a half of the 
phenomenon. Add it up to the end of 
2019 and you arrive at $220 million. 


$1.9 BILLION ... 
AND COUNTING 


Putting all of the above together, we're 
now at $802 million for three years. This 
doesn't include federal expenses. And 
that's where things really skyrocket. 
One would think that providing basic 
care is the real big-ticket expense. 
But it’s not. The policing at the border, 
the processing of requests, the 
adjudication of claims and appeals and 
the deportations — that's what really 
balloons the numbers. 


———— 


The policing at the 
border, the processing 
of requests, the 
adjudication of claims 
and appeals and the 
deportations — that's 
what really balloons 
the numbers. 


The feds actually have a whole 
variety of costs associated with this 
cohort of border crossers, but the 
parliamentary budget officer undertook 
the difficult task of compiling them all 
into one comprehensive report. 

The PBO responds to questions from 
members of Parliament. Larry Maguire, 
the Conservative MP from Brandon- 
Souris, requested they estimate the 
total and projected costs to the feds of 
managing this influx. 

The numbers for a three-year 
period were alarming: $340 million 
for 2017-2018, $367.8 million for 


2018-2019 and $395.9 million for 
2019-2020. A staggering $1.104 billion 
of taxpayer money. 

(One accounting headscratcher in 
the PBO report is that those are not 
actually the costs incurred in that 
fiscal year, but how much the cohort 
of people who claimed asylum in that 
fiscal year will cost the feds throughout 
the lifetime of their claim. Regardless, 
these are still firm projections of real 
money that will be shelled out.) 

It's a fairly comprehensive look, as 
the report explains: “This includes all 
costs beginning from the initial port of 
entry into Canada to the final decision 
from the Immigration and Refugee 
Board of Canada (IRB) and/or Federal 
Court, as well as removal costs.” 

The grand total, then, adding up all 
three levels of government? It comes to 
$1.906 billion — all for something that 
shouldn't be happening in the first place. 

These are rough estimates. They will 
no doubt change in the months and, 
if this influx continues, years ahead. It 
would be great if, once everything is all 
said and done, the numbers came in 
under what's been projected. But they 
could just as easily rise. 

There are also other amounts that 
could still crop up from time to time 
that aren't captured within the scope 
of the PBO. 

Last December it was revealed that 
people who live near Roxham Road will 
be compensated for their unspecified 
troubles and will be eligible to receive 
up to $25,000. The feds would not say 
how many people will receive this and 
what the overall cost will be. 

It is beyond the scope of this article 
to take a look at the various options 
that have been proposed to tackle this 
problem and significantly reduce the 
number of people crossing illegally into 
Canada and claiming asylum. But those 
options exist. 

Every day that passes and the 
government declines to act, dozens 
more people join the queue and the 
burden to taxpayers only grows. 

No wonder Canadians are souring 
on our country’s once-admired 
immigration system. & 


Anthony Furey is a Toronto Sun journalist. 
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CTF supporter 
survey results 


Over the past couple of years, the CTF has been engaging 
in more legal battles as part of our advocacy than in the 
past (eg. Enforcing the FNFTA, applying for intervener 
status on carbon tax cases, etc.) What is your opinion of 
this increased use of legal battles for advocacy? 


PROVINCIAL TRANSFERS 


The federal government currently transfers money to provincial 
governments to help pay for the cost of provincial health care 
systems. According to the Constitution, health care is a provincial 
responsibility. It has been suggested that instead of transferring 
money, the federal government transfer “tax points.” Effectively, 
this would mean reducing the federal income tax or corporate tax 
by a certain amount and then the provincial governments would 
increase their taxes to match this amount. The net result would 
be no impact to your tax bill, but the provincial governments 
would collect more revenue and the federal government less. 
What is your opinion of replacing the federal health and social 
transfer with a transfer of “tax points?” 


COURT 
BATTLES 


66% 
2% 


I'M IN FAVOUR — your opponents use the courts, 
so you too should use any tools possible to seek 
victories for taxpayers 


I'M OPPOSED — they are expensive and your 
resources could be used better to seek victories 
for taxpayers 


exist without that important support. But we also rely on surveys to determine 
what issues our supporters want us to focus on throughout the year. Further, 
CTF directors often use the results of the supporter surveys to give weight to our 


T he CTF has thousands of very generous supporters and donors and we could not 


recommendations made to government. ; ee I'M ON THE FENCE — they should be a last resort, I'min I'm | I'mneither Don't Other 
This year, over 6,100 CTF supporters took the time to fill out the survey. We'd like 28% so only engage in legal battles when necessary, but icila5) } opposedto | opposedor : know/ 
to thank those who responded for helping direct our efforts and we are happy to share fe) stick to tried and tested methods of advocacy to seek “CUS CTs) transferring | infavourof | unsure 
f th Its. i i ‘eveydines } taxpoints : transferring : 
ces of the resu nk a victories for taxpayers MAPPER insteadof | taxpoints || | 
ote: some percentages may not total due to rounding). : ' insteadof | 
HK DON'T KNOW/UNSURE money ian | | 
O ; money | | 
0 OTHER | | | 
1% KS 7% | «16% | | 7% 
TOP 10 NATIONAL PRIORITIES 
FOR CTF SUPPORTERS . 
; : SMALL 
We presented a bunch of options of issues that the CTF BUSINESS ECO N O M | Cc D EVE LO PM E NT ASY LU M S [= E KE RS 


TAXES 


9 % The CTF normally focuses on issues of government taxes and 
GASOLINE | spending. However, in recent years, there has been an explosion in 
7% /DIESEL opposition to major economic development projects - especially 
TAXES in the resource and energy sectors. When governments block 
projects such as the Trans Mountain pipeline and pass legislation 


is working on, or contemplating working on, and asked 
supporters whether they were a high priority, somewhat high 
priority, neutral, somewhat low or low priority. Using a point 
system, we've been able to determine the top 10 priorities. 


Asylum seekers are crossing the 

| US-Canada border in record numbers. 
d What ONE action should the federal 
government take to address this issue? 


INCOME 
TAXES 


i Push the government to complete the Trans Mountain 


pipeline and sell it back to the private sector. 


i Get a law passed that would strip taxpayer-funded 
pensions for politicians who steal taxpayer money. 


i Repeal the federal requirement that provinces implement 
a carbon tax. 


Hi Oppose any attempt to repeal or weaken the First 
Nations Financial Transparency Act that discloses the 
salaries of reserve politicians. 


i Stop corporate welfare such as loans and bailouts to Bombardier. 
i Pay down the federal debt. 


i Conduct a core review of government spending, with 
a goal of reducing overall spending. 


Hi Oppose any attempt to implement a national inheritance tax. 


i Stop retired Governors General from billing taxpayers 
for their expenses. 


i Get the budget balanced in 2020. 
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7 % GENERAL 
BUSINESS 
TAXES 


50% 


7% 
CAPITAL 
GAINS 


TA 


4 1% 

DUTIES ON 

C U TS IMPORTED 

GOODS 

If the federal 3% 

government were OTHER 

tolowerjustONE 2% 

tax, which one eee 


should it be? 


such as Bill C-69, there's an impact on economic growth and 
government revenue generation (thereby affecting all taxpayers). 
What should the CTF's position be on issues like these? 


a Stay away from these issues. It's not the 
% CTF's mandate and the brand will be harmed 
by tackling them. Stick to your knitting. 


These issues are increasingly relevant 

to taxpayers and the economy as a whole. 
Canada can't afford to keep saying no to 
every project. The CTF needs to add its voice 
in support of economic development. 


86% 


Don’t know/unsure 


6% 


% Other 


Ea 


Spend more money to patrol the 


border crossers — 30% 


Spend a lot more money to build 
a giant wall along the Canada-US 
border — 3% 


applications quicker so fraudulent 
cases can be deported and real 
refugees can start settling — 37% 


applications — 1% 


it will clear up in a few years — 2% 
Don't know/unsure — 6% 
Other — 21% 
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border to attempt to deter would-be 


Spend more money to process refugee 


Move to an open border process and 
approve all immigration and refugee 


Don't spend any more money on it and 


YOU ASKED FOR IT @ 


Steve Hawulych 
from Westlock, 
Alta., asks: 


What happened 
to all the rail 
cars, Great Lake 
barges and 
buildings that the 
Canadian Wheat 


Board bought using 
the proceeds from 
the sale of western 
farmers’ grain? 


WANT THE CTF 
TO TACKLE YOUR 
QUESTION? @ 


Ask for it by e-mail at: 
research@taxpayer.com 


Jeff Bowes 
ANSWERS: 


he former 
Canadian Wheat 
Board's assets are 


now owned by a private 

company, G3 Canada. 

The federal government, 
by Jeff Bowes which owned the 

wheat board, didn't 
receive any money when the board 
was privatized in 2015. 

Some farmers own part of G3 Canada, 
but only those who continued delivering 
grain to the wheat board in 2013/14 or 
G3 Canada after 2015. The wheat board's 
monopoly ended in 2012, so farmers 
didn't receive any equity in the company 
for deliveries under the monopoly. 

The Canadian Wheat Board was 
created in 1935 with the idea that by 
acting together, farmers could get 
better and more predictable prices for 
their grain. To accomplish that, the 
board acted as a monopoly purchaser 
and marketer for wheat and barley in 
Western Canada. Farmers in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and a small 
part of British Columbia were required to 
sell their wheat and barley to the board. 
Farmers were fined and even jailed for 
selling to anyone else. 

The Marketing Freedom for Grain 
Farmers Act passed by the Stephen 
Harper government ended the monopoly 
as of August 2012. From that point on, 
farmers were free to sell their wheat 
and barley to whomever they wanted. 
The act also required the wheat board 
to submit a privatization plan to the 
government within four years. If it failed 
to come up with a plan the assets would 
be sold off piece by piece. 

When its monopoly ended, the 
wheat board had physical assets worth 


only $70 million. This included 3,375 
rail grain cars worth $35 million, two 
unfinished lake vessels for which 
they had paid $22 million so far, and 
$13 million worth of buildings and 
land. Compared to board revenue 

of over $7 billion in 2012, those 
assets are small. That is because the 
wheat board wasn’t a grain logistics 
company; it was a grain trader. It had 
few physical assets, and no grain- 
handling infrastructure. 

Most of the board's assets and 
liabilities related to each year's grain 
harvest. Of the board's final $3.4 
billion in assets, the largest was $1.1 
billion worth of grain inventory. The 
next largest was $692 million worth 
of short-term investments used to 
finance operations. Those assets were 
almost entirely offset by $3.3 billion 
in liabilities, including $1.5 billion in 
money owed to farmers and $1.2 billion 
in short-term borrowing. The board had 
to fund its annual operations almost 
entirely with debt because every year 
it returned almost all revenue, less 
expenses, to farmers. 

In 2015, the federal government 
announced a $250-million deal 
transforming the board into the private 
company, G3 Canada. The funds were 
an investment by G3 Global Grain 
Group to be spent by G3 Canada. 
Neither the federal government nor 
farmers received any of the $250 
million. However, farmers could receive 
equity in the company by continuing to 
deliver grain to it. From August 2013 
on, farmers would receive $5 of equity 
for each tonne of grain they delivered. 

In return for its investment, G3 
Global Grain Group acquired a 


controlling ownership stake in the 
wheat board, including its assets. 
The new company would be 50.1% 
owned by G3 Global Grain Group. 
The remaining 49.9% is owned by 
the Farmer Equity Trust, which holds 
shares on behalf of those farmers 
receiving equity for each tonne of 
grain they deliver. 

G3 Global Grain Group is a joint 
venture between Bunge Limited and 
the Saudi Agricultural and Livestock 
Investment Company (SALIC). Bunge 
is an American agribusiness and food 
company, and SALIC is a Saudi state- 
owned investment company. SALIC’s 
original 49% ownership share has 
since increased to 75%. 


he farmers’ partial ownership 
I of G3 Canada might not last. 
The Farmer Equity Trust holds 
class B shares that don’t give them the 
same rights as class A shareholders. G3 
Global Grain Group has class A shares 
that give it the option to buy all the 
trust's class B shares starting in 2022 
and every year after that. The option 
can be exercised early if the trust is 
completely distributed to farmers. 
Farmers will not have a choice; if G3 
Global Grain Group wants to purchase 
the shares, the trust will be forced to 
sell the shares at fair market value and 
distribute the proceeds to farmers. If 


that happens, the assets of the former 
wheat board would be wholly owned 
by G3 Global Grain Group, which in 
turn would be largely owned by the 
Saudi government. 

A complicating factor is the strained 
relationship between Canada and 
Saudi Arabia. In late 2018, after Foreign 
Affairs Minister Chrystia Freeland 
criticized Saudi Arabia for arresting 
two women’s rights activists, the Saudi 
government announced that it would 
“out on hold all new business and 
investment transactions with Canada.” 
The relationship was further strained 
when in early 2019 Canada granted 
asylum to a Saudi teen who was fleeing 
her allegedly abusive family 

It is unclear what this means for G3 
Canada. However, we know that the 
Canadian Wheat Board's assets are 
now in the hands of a private company 
partly owned by Canadian farmers but 
controlled by a Saudi-led joint venture. 

The ownership stake of those farmers 
is probably worth more than the board's 
assets at the end of its monopoly. 
However, only farmers who continued to 
sell to the wheat board and G3 Canada 
after the end of the board’s monopoly 
have any ownership. Farmers who were 
forced to sell to the wheat board for 
decades were not compensated for the 
assets bought using the proceeds from 
the sale of their grain. & 
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FEATURE 


harmaine Stick went 
to the Onion Lake 
rd) Cree Nation office 
: on Sept. 7, 2018. She had a 
Nal simple request: she asked 
| for copies of her band’s 
by Todd audited financial state- 
MacKay ments and the salaries and 
Vice President, . 
Communications ©XPENSES for her chief and 
council. The response was 
simple and shocking: band officials re- 
fused to give her the documents and told 
her to phone her lawyer. She did. 
Before we get to the next chapter in the 
story, we should go back to the beginning. 
In 2014, Charmaine went on a 13-day 
hunger strike. 
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She had been demanding answers 
in band meetings. As a result, an elder 
gave her financial documents that he 
himself didn't understand. The papers 
showed the band’s oil and gas revenues 
were higher than people were being told. 

“That was too much for me handle,” 
she remembers. “Somebody had to put a 
stop to this craziness.” 

So, she sat by a small fire in the 
middle of the reserve and refused to 
eat for almost two weeks. The chief 
stopped by and said she was starving 
herself for nothing. 

Meanwhile, the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation successfully pushed the 
Stephen Harper government to pass 


Sy a 
The CTF's 
ry Todd MacKay 


J ( and Charmaine 
f Stick talking to 
f / the media. 


¥ 


} h DP 
for Charmaine 
and the courts 


the First Nations Financial Transparency 
Act (FNFTA), which requires bands to 
publish audited financial statements 
and the salaries and expenses paid to 
chief and council. The overwhelming 
majority of First Nations complied. The 
Onion Lake Cree Nation refused. 

Then the government changed. 

“Today, | directed my department 
to cease all discretionary compliance 
measures related to the FNFTA,” stated 
Crown-Indigenous Relations and North- 
ern Affairs Minister Carolyn Bennett in 
2015. “Transparency and accountability 
are paramount to any government, 
whether it is municipal, provincial, 
federal or First Nation. We will work 


in full partnership with First Nations 
leadership and organizations on the 
way forward to improve accountability 
and transparency.” 


The first part of the statement is true: 


the federal Liberals stopped enforcing 
the legislation. The second part of the 
statement is false: the federal Liberals 
have done nothing to improve account- 
ability and transparency. But Ottawa's 
inactivity did accomplish one thing: it 
connected Charmaine and the CTF. 

Charmaine partnered with the CTF 
to take her chief and council to court 
and force them to be open and honest 
with grassroots band members by 
asking a judge to enforce the FNFTA. 
The CTF covered the legal bills and 
Charmaine provided a powerful voice 
calling for accountability. 

The chief and council fought 
transparency at every step, but the 
case was Clear. 

Charmaine won at the Court of 


Queen's Bench in the spring of 2017. The 
judge ruled that Onion Lake Cree Nation 
must post its basic financial information. 


The chief and council continued to 
fight and appealed the decision. 
Charmaine won again with a unani- 
mous decision from the Court 
of Appeal a year later. 


This time, chief and council seemed to 


finally accept the fact that they have to 


follow the law. A few months later, band 


members finally got to see the commu- 
nity’s basic financial documents. It was 
obvious why leadership had fought so 


hard to keep the numbers secret. 

The documents show that former 
chief Wallace Fox paid himself $123,000 
in 2015. The next year, he gave himself a 
raise to $150,692. The national average 
for a chief's salary is about $58,000. 

The average income at the Onion Lake 
Cree Nation is $17,528. 

The numbers tell other troubling 
stories. For example, chief and council 
inexplicably invested more than $1.4 mil- 
lion of the band’s money in a technology 
firm in New Zealand. That investment 
was written off and valued at $1. Band 
members were given no explanation. 

CBC obtained a leaked letter from the 
auditors for the Onion Lake Cree Nation 
which raised concerns about $10.5 
million spent on a Treaty 6 embassy 
that hasn't been completed. It also 
raised concerns about an “international 
ambassador” in the United Arab 
Emirates who was apparently looking 
to invest the band’s money in African 
diamond mines. And there were 
concerns about possible “kickbacks of 
$5,000 per home from a ready-to-move 
home dealer.” 

It would be hard to imagine a 
better demonstration of the need for 
financial transparency. 

That's what makes Charmaine’s Sept. 
7 trip to the band office so shocking. 
Even after all of this, the band is again 


refusing to provide the most recent 
financial documents. The chief and 
council seem to think Charmaine is 
going to go away. They are wrong. 

Which brings the story to the pres- 
ent. Charmaine is again partnering with 
the CTF. When band officials told her 
to phone her lawyer, she did. Our law- 
yer did everything possible to resolve 
the issue respectfully with phone calls, 
emails and official letters. The band 
refused to respond. 

That leaves one option: the courts. 
Our lawyers are drawing up a legal 
strategy to ask a judge to find the chief 
and council in contempt of court for 
refusing to comply with the rulings 
already handed down by the Court of 
Queen's Bench and the Court of Appeal. 
A contempt ruling will allow the court to 
impose penalties. 

This is about more than the money. 
The overwhelming majority of chiefs 
provide transparency. The few who don’t 
not only show contempt for the law and 
the courts. They show contempt for 
Charmaine and thousands of grassroots 
people in First Nations - and, by exten- 
sion, all Canadian taxpayers. 

But Charmaine’s courage is stronger 
than the contempt of an unaccountable 
chief. And she isn’t alone. CTF support- 
ers are standing with her and supporting 
her legal fight. 


The documents show that chief 
Wallace Fox paid himself 


in 2016. 
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FEATURE 


STANDING 


UP FOR 


TAXPAYERS 


(and beer drinkers!) 


[ n early 2019, the 


ae 
Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation was grant- 
ed intervener status (see 
sidebar) in an important 
legal appeal that will 


by Aaron affect the rights of tax- 
Wudrick payers who have been 
Federal Director — forced to pay taxes that 
a government had no 

legal right to charge in the first place. 

The case, Steam Whistle v. Alber- 
ta Gaming and Liquor Commission, 
involves two out-of-province beer com- 
panies which successfully challenged 
unconstitutional legislation imposed by 
the Alberta government. 

At issue were changes made by 
the Rachel Notley government that 
favoured craft beer producers in 
some provinces over others. Mark-up 
rates are essentially a tax collected 
by the Alberta Gaming and Liquor 
Commission, a Crown corporation, 
when it sells alcohol to private retailers. 
Before October 2015, mark-up rates 
were the same for any craft beer 
produced anywhere in the world. But 
in October 2015, the rules changed to 
favour craft beer produced in British 
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Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
At the time, an Ontario-based brewery 
commenced action against the 
Commission on the grounds that having 
different mark-up rates for different 
provinces was a violation of Section 121 
of the Constitution. (See sidebar) 

In August 2016, the rules were 
changed again, once again making 
the mark-up rates the same for beer 
produced anywhere in Canada. This 
time, however, the Notley government 
also introduced a special subsidy that 
was only available to craft brewers 
based in Alberta. 

This time, two craft brewers, one 
based in Ontario and one in Sas- 
katchewan, brought a court challenge 
arguing that Alberta was violating the 
Constitution by discriminating against 
out-of-province producers. 

In June 2018, the Alberta Court of 
Queen's Bench ruled in their favour, 
finding that two changes to mark-up 
rates on craft beer produced outside 
Alberta were unconstitutional, and 
ordered the government to refund 
$2 million in taxes it had wrongly col- 
lected under the unconstitutional law. 

But despite losing the case, the 


Alberta government is refusing to 
repay the money and decided to 
appeal the decision. 

Enter the CTF to intervene on the 
side of taxpayers. 

The principle we are seeking 
to defend is a very simple one: a 
government collected money using a 
law it was not allowed to impose, so 
it should be required to return that 
money (also known as restitution). 

If the principle of restitution is 
not enforced, it will send a terrible 
message to governments that they can 
grab money unlawfully — and even if 
they get caught by a court, they can 
keep the money. 

We believe taxpayers deserve the 
certainty of knowing that if they’re 
bilked by governments, they will get 
their money back. 

Our lawyer, Ben Grant, filed our 
arguments in mid-February, focused 
solely on restitution, laying out the 
historical case law in similar situations 
and demonstrating clearly that letting 
governments keep the money would be 
a miscarriage of justice. 

The appeal will be heard in court in 
April in Calgary. & 


In recent years, there has been 
increasing discussion in political 
circles about removing barriers to 
trade within Canada. 

Most of this talk centres on 
looking at ways to reduce or remove 
regulations, tariffs and other barriers 
that make it difficult for trade in 
goods and services to happen across 
provincial boundaries. 

It seems like common sense, es- 
pecially when you consider Canada’s 
history. One of the driving forces of 
Confederation in 1867, and the subse- 
quent joining of other provinces, was 
to create a “common internal market” 
where trade could occur freely. 

From a legal standpoint, this prin- 
ciple is enshrined in Section 121 of the 
Constitution Act, 1867, which reads: 

“All Articles of the Growth, 


Ss 


a 


INTERVENING 
IN COURT 
CASES 


The CTF has been involved in several court cases recent- 
ly as an intervener, including supporting the Doug Ford 
government in its efforts to shrink the size of Toronto City 
Council and the Saskatchewan carbon tax reference. But 
what exactly does that mean? 

Interveners are groups or individuals that are given the 
right by the court to participate in public proceedings to 
which they are not direct parties. Essentially, any group 
that believes it, or a group of people they represent, will be 
directly affected by the proceedings can seek intervener 
status. If granted, interveners can then make arguments 
and submit evidence to the court, although usually not to 
the same degree as the main parties involved. 

The CTF is proud to intervene on behalf of our sup- 
porters and will continue to do so where we feel we can 
contribute to winning important legal fights. 


Produce, or Manufacture of any one of 
the Provinces shall, from and after the 
Union, be admitted free into each of 
the other Provinces.” 

Unfortunately for those who sup- 
port freer internal trade, the courts 
have given this section a restrictive 
interpretation, which has allowed gov- 
ernments to throw up different types 
of barriers and regulations. 

Recently, the Supreme Court of 
Canada heard the case of Gerard 
Comeau, the New Brunswick man 
who was arrested in 2012 after buy- 
ing 15 cases of beer in Québec and 
transporting them across the Res- 
tigouche River. He received a fine 
for violating a New Brunswick law 
that limits the amount of alcohol a 
person can bring into the province 
from elsewhere in Canada. 
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Comeau challenged the law 
as unconstitutional and the New 
Brunswick Provincial Court agreed, 
throwing out the fine and declaring 
the law restricting the transport of 
alcohol across provincial lines to be a 
violation of Section 121. 

But on appeal, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in a decision 
widely criticized as incoherent and 
confused, reversed the lower court's 
findings, essentially saying that some 
forms of barriers were allowed but 
others were not. 

The Steam Whistle case in which 
the CTF is intervening is the first 
major case to be appealed since the 
Supreme Court's ruling in Comeau, 
meaning it will carry a great deal of 
weight in establishing how Section 121 
is interpreted in the future. 
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CTF INTERNS 


Daniel Perry 


uring the 2018-19 school 

year, Daniel Perry joined the 

Ottawa office on a part-time 
basis while attending the University 
of Ottawa. Here is what he had to say 
about his experience: 

Many picture interns being errand 
boys and coffee runners. This was 
not the case at the CTF. Whether 
it was filing access to information 
requests, analyzing heavily redacted 
documents or dressing up for stunts 
as Porky the Waste Hater and Fibber, 
there was never a dull day. Being an 
intern helped me realize the important 
role that the CTF plays in holding 
governments accountable, pushing for 
responsible spending and demanding 
transparency. 
| was able to see first-hand the level 

of inefficiency, waste and bureaucracy 
that occurs in government. For 
example, it took 39 civil servants and 
300 emails to order television sets for 
their offices and access to information 
requests were returned with more 
redactions than answers. In one case, 
the prime minister's office granted 
itself a five-month extension, blacked 
out page upon page of information 
and went so far as redacting the name 


Daniel and Aaron Wudrick delivering 
the retired Governors General 
expenses petition. 
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Daniel in the Ottawa office. 


of the former government watchdog 
who disagreed with its spending. 
A highlight was taking part in 
the 21st annual Teddy Awards. Too 
often, governments forget that they 
are spending our money and spend 
it recklessly. The Teddy Awards are 
an opportunity to shine a light on 
government spending and those that 
have been wasteful with our money. 
You couldn't have recognized me at 
the Teddys, since | was there dressed 
as Porky the Waste Hater. | can tell 
you that | wasn't pleased by all the 
awards we handed out. | know that 
our politicians and governments 
can do better. As an advocacy group 
we fight for the average person and 
ensure governments are transparent 


and responsible with our money. 

For me, the Teddy Awards highlight 
the great work that the CTF does on 
a daily basis. It is clear through your 
comments and feedback on Facebook, 
in emails or through the mail that you 
appreciate this great work too. That 
you agree that we must stand up and 
be heard that wasting our money and 
lacking transparency is unacceptable. 
That we expect more from our political 
leaders and they must walk the walk 
of being a leader and be responsible. 
This was truly an incredible experience 
and one that | will never forget. 

Thank you to the many generous 
donors who help the CTF fight the 
good fight and stand up for the 
everyday Canadian. 


Geremy Miller 


very Summer interns help 

our fight for lower taxes, less 

waste and more accountable 
government. Usually we have two 
interns in the Ottawa office, but 
last summer we had one intern in 
Ottawa and one in Regina. The 
Ottawa intern was Geremy Miller, 
the Generation Screwed co-ordinator 
for McMaster University. 

Ottawa interns get close to the 
policy and politics of the federal 
government, while helping out with 
access to information requests, 
research and events. They quickly 
learn how high taxes are, how 
wasteful the government is, and how 
untrue are governments claims about 
being open and transparent. 

This is how Geremy summarized 
his experience: 

Working at the CTF taught me how 
to do real research about the issues 
of our times, whereas in school you 
learn a lot of theory. At the CTF 
| had the opportunity to apply myself 
to the issues we are fighting right now. 

| was surprised by how difficult 
the government makes it to get the 
information it is supposedly required 
to release. | would read over long 
documents and afterward realize that 
all the important content had been 
removed through aggressive use of 
exemptions. Those exemptions are 
loopholes the government uses to 
black out information about how it 
spends Canadians’ money. | found it 
difficult to make informed judgments 
about what the government is doing 
when it releases so little information. 
It's clear that governments need to 
be more forthcoming. 

| also helped with Gas Tax Honesty 
Day. The Ottawa event was staged 
across the street from Parliament and 
called on the federal government to 
remove the excise tax on gasoline 
and give Canadians relief at the 
pumps. The wind was blowing, and 


>, 
; on . 
eremy at the Generation Screwed 


| had to hold on tight to our large 
graphic showing how expensive 
gasoline will become when a carbon 
tax is imposed. 

Traveling with the CTF debt clock is 
an amazing experience for anyone, but 
especially for students like me who 
are involved in Generation Screwed. 
| travelled with the debt clock to an 
event in southern Ontario and it was 
an incredible weekend. | had the 
opportunity to talk to the public and 
engage on the issues that | care about. 
It was really humbling, because a lot of 
people really do care about the issues. 
I'll never forget that weekend. 


Geremy helping Aaron Wudrick with 
Gas Tax Honesty Day. 
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CTF INTERNS 


MEET THE INTERN: 
Kaleb Archer 


hen you're fighting for lower 
taxes, less waste and ac- 
countable government, you 


must always remain vigilant. Even when 
we get victories, we have to be ready 
to fight again at the drop of a hat. 

That's why the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation works hard to make sure 
young hands are ready to pick up 
the torches and pitchforks and keep 
taking the fight to government for 
years to come. 

A centrepiece of that work is the CTF 
internship program. Throughout the 
year, the CTF hires interns who learn 
to dig into government documents and 
get the message out. Last summer, 
University of Regina student Kaleb 
Archer interned in our Regina office. 

Intern work isn’t always glamor- 
ous. Kaleb spent countless hours 
scanning and archiving photos 
collected by Dean Smith, who retired 
after more than 27 years at the CTF. 
Kaleb never complained and made 
the most of the opportunity. 

Filing freedom of information 
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University student Kaleb Archer interned in the CTF’s Regina office last summer. 


requests can be an art. If bureaucrats 
want to hide something, they can 
use a host of rules to deny access 

to documents. Kaleb saw that as a 
challenge and filed dozens of FOls. 

Kaleb took it a step further by 
jumping into media work. The CTF 
recently won its fight to get Manitoba 
to oppose the carbon tax, but as 
recently as last summer, the province 
planned to impose the tax under the 
flawed premise that higher taxes at 
the pump would reduce consumption. 
That didn’t sound right to Kaleb and 
he dug up a witty counter-argument. 

According to Kaleb’s research, 
Manitoba beer taxes have soared 32% 
since 2010, but Manitobans still drink 
millions of litres of beer every year. 

Kaleb wrote a newspaper column 
about it which the Winnipeg Sun 
published. 

“Carbon taxes won't stop 
Manitobans from driving up to the 
lake any more than liquor taxes stop 
Manitobans from tipping back a cold 
one by the campfire, but both cost 


taxpayers millions,” Kaleb concluded. 

We asked Kaleb to write about his sum- 
mer at the CTF and here's what he said: 

| came into my CTF internship with a 
limited knowledge of how taxes really 
affect hard-working Canadians. 

After working at the CTF head office 
for the summer, | have now picked up 
the torch to combat government waste 
and over-spending. 

Government, politicians and bureau- 
crats need to be held accountable for 
the tax dollars they consume and at the 
CTF | have learned how to do just that. 

| learned how to write and craft 
compelling newspaper columns and 
even had one published in the Winnipeg 
Sun. | compared the stupidity of a 
carbon tax with the insanity of ever- 
increasing beer taxes and hammered 
Manitoba politicians with that. 

| have also filed dozens of freedom of 
information requests and tracked down 
data that bureaucrats tried to hide. 

| have now developed skills to be 
able to stand up and call out govern- 
ment waste and misspending. & 


USEFUL 


When your idea of fun is reading government audits, budgets 
and annual reports, the technical jargon that fills these reports 
becomes second nature. But we've heard from some readers 
that it gets a bit confusing when we drop these terms into our 
articles. We thought we'd provide some quick definitions. 


Government debt 


It's the total amount of money a government owes lenders. 

Unfortunately, governments make it complicated, especially when it 
comes to Crown corporations. Take Saskatchewan, for example. It lists 
the public debt at $19.8 billion. But $9.3 billion of that borrowing is for 
Crown corporations such as SaskTel and SaskPower. Much of that Crown 
borrowing is for assets that generate income and/or could be sold to 
repay those debts. If a Crown can cover debt with assets or income, we 
generally don't count it on our debt clock. 

However, not all debt is the same. Sometimes governments present 
their debt as “net debt,” which is total borrowings minus assets. 
Sometimes those assets are financial assets, such as money in a pension 
fund, but sometimes they count the value of hard assets (government 
buildings, roads, etc.). 

Sometimes governments report their debt as “accumulated deficits.” 
This simply is the practice of adding up all of their year-end deficits and 
surpluses to come up with an ongoing number. It may or may not match 
total borrowings. 


Balanced budgets 


Some governments like to break their spending and borrowing into different 
categories. They'll issue releases bragging about balanced budgets on 
operational spending, while borrowing for capital projects. 

Accountants will point out that borrowing for capital expenditures can 
make sense. For example, farmers take out mortgages to buy land and use 
the crops to make payments. But with governments, it’s very different. 

A hospital isn't an asset that can be sold to repay a loan and it doesn't 
generate revenue to cover payments. 

Saskatchewan again provides an example. A few years ago, it 
proclaimed a balanced budget, but admitted that it would borrow more 
than $700 million for infrastructure. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federation defines a balanced budget as one 
that doesn't increase debt. 


Credit rating 


Credit ratings for governments are a lot like credit scores for individuals. 

Credit rating agencies, such as Moody's and DBRS, look at government 
borrowing and assess their ability to meet scheduled repayments. When 
investors consider buying government bonds, they take those credit ratings 
into account. Governments that get hit with credit rating downgrades 
usually have to offer higher interest rates to entice bond buyers. 


Defined-benefit vs. 
defined-contribution 
pension plans 


A defined-benefit pension plan is the most 
common plan for government employees, 
though today it is very uncommon in the 
private sector. It is a plan under which the 
amount of pension payouts is guaranteed, 
based ona formula. A common formula 

in government is 2% for every year of 
employment, based on a best five-year 
average salary. For example, if someone 
worked for the government for 30 years, he 
would be promised an annual pension upon 
retirement of 60% (2% x 30 years) of the 
average of his top five years’ pay. If that top 
average pay works out to, say, $100,000, the 
retiree would receive an annual payout of 
$60,000. This would then be adjusted by an 
annual inflation factor and continue until the 
employee's death. This type of plan requires 
the government to make many assumptions 
about inflation rates, interest rates and 

life expectancy in order to ensure there's 
enough money in the pension fund. They 
often get these assumptions wrong and leave 
the pension fund with unfunded liabilities 
(deficits). Taxpayers are on the hook to make 
up the difference. 


A defined-contribution pension plan is 
sometimes known as an RRSP-style plan. 
This is where only the annual contribution 

is guaranteed and pension payouts may 
vary. For example, an employee who earns 
$100,000 a year might have an additional 10% 
($10,000) put into a retirement account by his 
employer. (This account may be individual or 
pooled with other employees.) The employee 
may or may not have to match this contribution 
amount. When the employee retires, the 
money contributed to the account, plus his 
share of the interest, would be available. The 
employee often has the option of either taking 
a lump-sum payment, transferring it to a 
locked-in retirement fund, or purchasing an 
annuity. (An annuity provides an annual payout 
that is guaranteed by the company that sold 
the annuity.) This type of pension plan would 
not create a shortfall for the government, as 
the employee only gets what is in the account 
and is not promised anything additional. So 
taxpayers are off the hook. 
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FEATURE 


roy Lanigan started with the 
| Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
in 1992. He moved up the ranks, 
taking on the B.C. Director role in 1993 and 
then the job as National Communications 
Director in 1999. In 2009, he became the 
CTF's fourth President and CEO. 

While leading the CTF, Troy oversaw 
significant growth in the organization with 
expansion to Québec and Atlantic Canada 
and last year pushing the CTF over $5 
million in revenues for the first time in its 
history. Troy retired from the CTF at the 
end of 2018 to pursue other challenges. 
His successor, Scott Hennig, recently 
caught up with Troy to pick his brain. 


Scott Hennig: How’s life after the CTF 
treating you? Are you still reading the 
National Post every morning and fuming 
over wasteful government spending? 
TROY LANIGAN: Most days | read the 
National Post — very thankful for that 
publication — but every day | fume 
about something; usually, though, with 

a twinkle in my eye because | try not to 
take myself too seriously. 


SH: My favourite Troy Lanigan quote 
is “| like funny things.” And | can attest 
that you truly do. l've had more side- 
splitting laughs with you than with 
anyone else. If you had to pick your 
favourite CTF story that always made 
you laugh, what would it be? 
TL: One of my observations is that 
our friends on the other side of the 
political fence are always so serious 
and so angry that I've often felt that my 
greatest revenge against the political left 
is cracking a smile. Picking one story is 
almost impossible. But if | had to, there 
was a major press event involving a 
larger-than-life tax return and a chainsaw 
that went horribly wrong. There was also 
the time the debt clock trailer started on 
fire during a press conference. 

While no lives were lost, it did spark 
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WITH TROY 


LANIGAN 


a practice where one night each year 

the staff gets together behind closed 
doors with a few drinks to tell stories 
and grant one staff member an award for 
the biggest foul-up of the year. I've never 
heard of another organization that does 
such a thing, but then again, no other 
organization is like the CTF. 


SH: Let's back up and start from the 
beginning. How and when did you first 
hear about the CTF? 

TL: | was working for The Leadership 
Institute in Virginia in 1991. Seldom did | 
answer the phone, but | happened to pick 
up a Call from a fellow wanting to register 
for a conference. His name was Jason 
Kenney and when he gave an Edmonton 
address, | immediately started asking 
questions. He told me he had just started 
with a new taxpayer organization that 
was growing by leaps and bounds and 
that they were looking for philosophically 
committed people with an organizational 
skill set. Around nine months later, in June 
1992, | joined Jason and Dean Smith as 
the CTF’s third employee in Alberta. Later, 
| would go on to open an office in my 
home province of British Columbia. 


SH: During your time as B.C. Director, 
what was your favourite campaign? 

TL: In the aftermath of the 1996 

B.C. election, it was learned that the 
incumbent NDP government under 
then-premier Glen Clark had engaged 

in some creative bookkeeping to make 
the province's financial position look 
much better than it was. The scandal 
became known as the “Fudget Budget” 
and people were incensed. We surveyed 
our supporters and decided to use the 
province's recall law to attempt to topple 
the government's two-seat majority and 
force another election on the basis of full 
and proper information. The campaign 
was controversial, as many painted the 
CTF as partisan, but others loved the 


idea of actually doing something more 
than simply complaining. We didn't 
succeed, but we came close and the 
campaign had huge profile. 


SH: While the CTF has had many victories 
during its time, which do you think had the 
biggest impact on Canadian taxpayers? 
TL: Changing the conversation about 
deficits and debt in the 1990s. | well 
remember carting that debt clock around 
the country from town to town, doing 
local media interviews and standing 
with clipboards collecting signatures on 
balanced-budget petitions. The rallies we 
held opposing proposed tax increases 
in advance of the 1995 federal budget 
attracted thousands and earned coverage 
as far afield as the Wall Street Journal, The 
Economist and a cover story in Maclean's. 
The 1995 federal budget is hands down 
the best federal budget of my lifetime. We 
followed up making gains with successful 
campaigns pushing balanced-budget laws 
and taxpayer protection acts in many 
provinces. And you know what? It was 
all parties: NDP, Liberal and Conservative 
governments. As the finances of the 
country cleaned up, by the early 2000s 
CTF Directors would frequently be invited 
on talk shows to discuss not “if” taxes 
should be cut, but “which” taxes should be 
cut. It was a golden age of public policy in 
Canada, and while the CTF was not alone, 
it played a huge role. 


SH: Which issue was your whale that 

got away? 

TL: It's not so much an issue as an issue 
set. | wish that we were able to connect on 
larger issues like pension and entitlement 
reform and especially health care. 


SH: | know you've been asked to run for 
office before. Why did you not follow in 
the footsteps of other CTF presidents 
such as Jason Kenney and put your 
name on a ballot? 


TL: In 1997 | was very, very close to 
running for the Reform Party in Saanich- 
Gulf Islands. | had been strongly 
encouraged to run, but decided, a) | hada 
young family and didn't want to be away 
and, b) I'm more an ideologue than a 
bendy partisan at heart. Plus, | was having 
a lot of fun and knew | was having impact 
doing what | was doing. 


SH: You were the person who came 

up with the concept of the CTF's youth 
initiative, Generation Screwed. What 
led you to champion this project? 

TL: Liberal arts at most universities 

are a sewer of Marxist and collectivist 
indoctrination. That won't stop in 

my lifetime, but we can contribute to 
advancing ideas of the free society and 
we can create networks of students 
open to advancing the same. Campus 
work reminds me of one of my favourite 
sayings: you eat an elephant one bite at a 
time. Our generation owes it to the next 
generation to do this. 


SH: If you had to pick one person who 
most influenced you as a young man, 
who would it be? 

TL: Mike Sporer. He was a friend a 

year older than me in university. More 
than anyone else he introduced me to 
thinkers like Hayek, Rand, Friedman and 
Mises. | read that stuff in the ‘80s and 
decided this is what | believe. When | 
sought out who was representing these 
ideas in civil society, | met and was 
encouraged by both Michael Walker at 
the Fraser Institute and David Somerville 
at the National Citizens Coalition. | also 
met Morton Blackwell of The Leadership 
Institute at a seminar in Seattle, who 
would later give me an opportunity 

to work on a campaign in New York 
followed by an offer to run his school’s 
program that took me all over the United 
States and Canada. 


SH: You left the CTF at the end of 
2018 after 26 years. Why? 

TL: I've observed too many 
organizations in which the leadership 
gets comfortable and the organization 
wanes as a result. Ten years as a 
president is long enough and with 

an ever-changing landscape it 

was time for new leadership, 

new approaches and, 

importantly, new energy. 

In fact, in some ways, 


if you love your organization then you 
are doing a disservice to it if you stick 
around too long. Plus, the guy behind 
me was ready and more than capable. 
On a personal note, turning 50 seemed 
to me the last window to go out and try 
my hand at other things. 


SH: Before leaving the CTF you helped 
get a new charitable group off the ground: 
SecondStreet.org. What do you hope to 
accomplish with this new organization? 
TL: It's my observation that 

storytelling — or at minimum great 
narratives — lie at the heart of 
persuasive and lasting communication. 
It's true in arts, business, politics or 
virtually any walk of life. Stories stick. 
Stories capture. Stories move hearts 
and imaginations. Yet, when it comes to 
public policy we tend to communicate 
through numbers and economic data. 
SecondStreet.org is a think tank but one 
that presents its research and findings 
through the experiences and stories of 
people affected by public policies. 


SH: You wrote a book in 2015 to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of the CTF. What was that process 
like and when can we expect your 
followup book? 

TL: Unfortunately, I'm slow at 
everything, whether it's painting 
the bathroom, running a 
marathon or writing. Let's 

put it this way: | enjoyed 

signing the book more than 
writing the book. | really 
wanted to write a book 

without any compromises 

and I'm glad | did — the 

subject was my life's 

passion — but | doubt 

| would undertake such 

a project again. & 


Troy Lanigan 


TL: Eliminate 
payroll deduction. 
If every Canadian 
had to sit and 
write a cheque for 
their “government 
bill” each year, it 
would revolutionize 
the relationship 
between the 
government and 
its citizens. 
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GENERATION SCREWED 


The cosh of w prokew prerise 


ow badly can a broken 
promise, such as 
the one infamously 


made in the 2015 federal 
election campaign, affect 
young Canadians and future 


by Kris generations? 

Rondolo When Finance Minister Bill 
Executive Morneau released last fall's 
Director of : daiec al 
Generation economic update, Canadians 
Screwed got confirmation that the 


Justin Trudeau government 
would be breaking his 2015 promise to 
balance the budget by 2019. 

Despite the promise to run only “modest 
and temporary” deficits, the Liberals have 
added $76 billion to the national debt, 
continuing the cascade of deficits over the 
past 50 years. 

Trudeau cannot be solely blamed for 
the massive federal debt. Whether Liberal 
or Conservative, governments have run 
in the red 37 of the last 50 years. This 
accumulation of fiscal mismanagement 
and irresponsibility has resulted in a 
federal debt of more than $690 billion. 
This massive debt costs Canadians more 


Taxpayers 


FEDERATION 


Defecits and Balance 
2015 Liberal Platform vs Budget 2018 
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SOURCE: “INTERGENERATIONAL FAIRNESS: WILL OUR KIDS 
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than $29 billion dollars per year in 
interest payments alone. 

Knowing this, the Liberals are pushing 
ahead with a plan that will actually tack 
on additional spending instead of reining 
it in. As annual deficits continue past 
2019, it will be interesting to see whether 
the Liberals promise a return to balance 
by the end of the next four-year cycle. 

The parliamentary budget office's 
report shows expected annual deficits 
in the tens of billions of dollars up until 
the year 2045, ballooning the already 
massive debt to reach the $1-trillion 
mark by 2035. 


Successive deficits with no plan to 
return to balance will severely affect how 
young Canadians face future challenges 
such as the one-two punch of increasing 
health and social expenditures and the 
decreasing tax revenues from an aging 
population. What should happen when 
Canada is hit with another cyclical 
economic downturn or worse? 

Should nothing change between 
now and 2045, today’s citizens will 
bequeath their children and their 
children’s children with pitiful economic 
prospects, billions in unfunded liabili- 
ties and billions more in debt charge. 

If we allow our debt to reach 
these historic highs by 2045, future 
generations will be on the hook for 
more than $60 billion annually on debt 
charges alone. 

What a legacy to leave to 
young Canadians. 


UNWARDS 


SCREWED. ca 


Sie GENERATION 
ane 


AND UPWARDS 


GS Executive Director Kris Rondolo,and GS 
Regional for Eastern Ontario Daniel Perry recording 
a video on the importance of balanced budgets 

for CIVIX’ National Student Budget Consultation 


Patrick and Sam 
from our GS 
Ccampus.in McGill 


successful year for Generation 

Screwed as the team celebrated 
a few firsts such as our first Atlantic 
tour, spanning four local universities in 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and the 
first national planning meeting in the 
nation’s capital. GS also participated in 
many student conferences across the 
country and organized Action Forums in 
Calgary and Montreal. 

Last August, the new team of 
co-ordinators and regionals attended 
the annual training retreat in Québec 
where they were able to sharpen 
their advocacy skills and touch up 
their campus organization skills. CTF 
directors were on hand to provide 
the co-ordinators with writing and 
research workshops. 

The new GS team put their skills 
to the test when they encouraged 
fellow students to get involved with 
local issues and campaigns. GS 
co-ordinators played a lead role in 
mobilizing students to participate in 
campaigns such as the No Calgary 
Olympic Bid in Calgary, Student Budget 
Consultation with CIVIX, Support 
Canadian Energy in Ottawa and the 
Rethink ICBC campaign in Victoria. 

Through years of advocacy, GS 
has become the campus authority 
on fighting waste, whether it is the 
creeping reach of federal and provincial 
governments or bloated student 


L ast December marked another 


governments and unions. GS clubs at 
the University of Ottawa and Carleton 
University successfully worked with 
fellow students in campaigning against 
student unions that were involved in 
scandals by wasting the hard-earned 
money of their fellow students. 

With each passing year, GS attracts 
thousands of new supporters as they 
increasingly recognize the real and 
substantial consequences of wasteful 
government spending. 

As more and more young Canadians 
get involved, GS also needs to grow 
our leadership team. With the start of 
another school year, our national team 
has been recruiting student advocates 
to become GS co-ordinators. 

With your continued support, we 
have held more than 65 student-led 
campaigns from Vancouver to St. 
Catharines, Ont. Thank you for helping 
us fight against debts, deficits and 
wasteful government spending. & 


GS UVic at their “Fighting for Com- 
muters” pub night with BC Director, 
Kris Sims and BC Proud’s Aaron Gunn 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


LEGISLATURE SPENDING 
THAT MAKES YOU QUEASY 


legislature, Darryl Plecas, has released 
blistering reports alleging years of 
highly questionable spending by officers of the 


——=a T he Speaker of the British Columbia 


legislature. 


The clerk of the legislature, Craig James, and 
by Kris Sims the sergeant-at-arms, Gary Lenz, have been 
suspended with pay in the wake of the reports. 


BC Director 
They deny wrongdoing. 


Normally, it’s the politicians who go crazy with the 
taxpayer chequebook, but in this case it’s two senior 
officers of the legislature. The clerk of a provincial 
legislature is in charge of the administrative functions 
of the building and its staff: schedules, committee 
co-ordination, and record keeping. The sergeant-at- 
arms is in charge of security on the grounds. These 


1. THE WOOD SPLITTER 

They spent $13,200 on Oct. 27, 2017, 
for a wood splitter and a trailer to haul it 
around. These machines are used to split 
logs for firewood. The Speaker says it 
wasn't even stored on legislature grounds 
until he started investigating, then it 
mysteriously appeared in the parking lot 
overnight. In a written statement, the 
clerk says the firewood log splitter was 
bought on the taxpayers’ dime because 
there might one day be an earthquake, 
and a wooden beam could fall on 
someone at the legislature building, and 
the firewood log splitter could then be 
used to free the trapped person and then 
create firewood to warm the huddled 
masses in Victoria, post-disaster. 


2. THE CAMERA TRIPOD 

They spent $800.78 on July 20, 2018, 
on a tripod. The item is expensed and 
marked as a “clerk's precinct project.” 

A company website describes it as 
“the world’s most versatile travel tripod 
system. With modular technology and 
adaptable configuration, (it) proves to be 
the perfect companion for a wide range of 
uses and for photographers of all walks of 
life.” This is a tripod used by professional 
photographers. The CTF, by comparison, 
uses a $60 travel tripod that fits in a purse. 
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legislature staffers wearing the black-and-white robes 
in the centre aisle of the house aren't figureheads, 
they aren't documentary filmmakers and they aren't 
tourism ambassadors. 


The clerk of the legislature's salary is $347,000 per year. 


That's what the prime minister of Canada is paid. 
With multiple investigations and audits looking into the 
spending of the clerk and the sergeant-at-arms, we wanted to 


know exactly what taxpayers paid for. 


3. SONY CAMCORDER 

They spent $2,540.31 on Feb. 26, 2018, 
ona Sony Camcorder from Henry's 
Camera. The item is listed as an expense, 
but there is no receipt found in the files. 


4. GIFT SHOPS 

They billed taxpayers for frequent trips 
to the U.K. and many visits to London's 
gift shops. They spent $480.52 on 
Aug. 6, 2018, at the Jubilee Gift Shop at 
Westminster, including $5.20 on a dark 
chocolate bar, $5.20 on a ginger-infused 
chocolate bar, $13.86 on “deliciously 
tangy gunpowder mustard” and $29.56 
each on fancy House of Commons 
souvenir pens. 


5. INSULTS AND WHISKEY CAKES 
They spent $58.95 on Dec. 9, 2017, at 

the House of Parliament Gift Shop on 
Bridge Street. Their gift bag included three 
boxed “whiskey cakes” at $6.98 each 

and a paperback book titled “Scorn: The 
Wittiest and Wickedest Insults in Human 
History,” costing an insulting $13.95. 


6. CHAUFFER SERVICE 

They spent $771.42 on Aug. 9, 
2018, for approximately two hours 
of a luxury car service in the U.K., via 
Griffin Transportation, Worldwide 


We dug through 600 receipts that were scanned into a 
records binder during the Speaker's investigation to find out 
what was bought on your dime. Plecas stated that if, by the end 
of reading his investigative report, taxpayers “didn't want to 
throw up” that he would resign from his position. We needed 
some ginger ale and Pepto-Bismol to get through the report but 
thought you should know what they spent your money on. 


Chauffeured Services. The receipt 
shows the legislature officers were 
driven from Ettington to York. 


7. LUGGAGE 

They spent $753.50 on Dec. 10, 2017, 
ona piece of luggage from the boutique 
shop Case Luggage & Accessories at 
Heathrow Airport. 


8. MORE LUGGAGE. 

WAIT, IS THAT A WATCH? 
They spent $1,138.34 on June 17, 
2018, at a luggage boutique in the 
Hong Kong Airport departures lounge 
during a 16-day trip to China and 
Hong Kong. 

During our examination of the 
receipts, we found something odd 
about the receipt from the Victorinox 
store. It incudes an item called a 
“Maverick large black edition” for 
$714.55. That item is circled on 
the receipt and marked “luggage” 
in handwriting. However, on the 
Victorinox website, the only item by 
that name is a man’s black wristwatch, 
described as “sleek and striking, 
timepieces that go their own way.” 

The other items purchased at the 
Hong Kong Airport include a backpack 
priced at $438.33. 


9. ADVENTURE 


They spent $182.93 on Oct. 6, 2017, on 
“Spot -- ready for adventure.” It's an online 
tracking system where people can share 
their outdoor adventure stories. 

They then paid another invoice for 
$212.93 on Nov. 9, 2017, for the “Spot 
adventure” service. 


10. SAY ‘CHEESE’ IN TWO COLOURS 
They spent $733.34 on Dec. 20, 2017, ona 
new camera and two new camera cases. The 
Olympus TG5 comes in red, and a matching 
red camera case was bought with it. Another 
case, costing $78.30, was bought in blue. 
They were purchased a calendar year apart. 
The blue camera case was bought on Dec. 20, 
2017, while the red camera and its case were 
bought on Dec. 20, 2018. Both receipts were 
expensed on Jan. 4, 2018. 

It's listed as a U.K. trip expense. 


Tl. A BUSHEL OF APPLE PRODUCTS 
They spent $687.13 on April 4, 2017, at the 
Apple Store, acquiring such things as an 
Apple TV, connector cables and a “digital AV 
multiport adaptor.” 


They spent $1,010.11 on Jan. 16, 2018, on more 605198 FGECOZ0 


Apple products, including two more Apple TVs. 
We examined several hundred dollars’ 
worth of receipts from the Apple Store, 
including a monthly Apple Music 
subscription and dozens of magazine 
subscriptions including New Scientist, 
Bloomberg, PC World, The Spectator, 
Wired, New Yorker, History Today, 
Foreign Affairs, Electric Bike, Times of 
London, New York Times, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Barron's Magazine, 
Flightradar 24, Private Eye, The House, 
Newsweek, Popular Photography, Popular 
Mechanics, Photoshop, Macworld, Arizona 
Highways Magazine, Forbes, National 
Geographic, India Today, Palm Springs Life, 
Sunset Magazine and Bicycling. 


12. ELITE HEADPHONES 

They spent $504.44 on June 13, 2017, 
on Bose headphones, marked as “Noise 
cancelling for air travel.” 


13. BATTER UP! 
They spent $1,380.31 on Aug. 1, 2017, 
on Seattle Mariners baseball tickets. 

The cost is listed under a different 
cardholder in the legislature office. 

An online search showed the best tickets 
to watch the Mariners at that time of year 
are about $100 each. & 


VICTORINOX 
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ALBERTA 


Alberta’s 
not-so-freedom 
of information 


SORRY PRIVACY COMMISSIONER, YOU’RE 
NOT PRIVY TO THIS INFORMATION 


eas hen it 
comes to 
transparency, 
governments 
in Alberta are 
analogous 
by Franco to a giant 
Terrazzano iceberg. From 
Alberta Director afar it looks 
like everything is above the 
surface, but in reality, there's 
a lot hidden from sight. 
Here are three stories that 
show Alberta governments 
need to be more transparent. 


DO NOT 
DISTURB 
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In 2014, Alberta's privacy commission 
office launched an investigation to 
determine how the government deals 
with requests for information. Get this: 
the investigation was stalled because 
the government only provided heavily 
redacted documents. Not surprisingly, in 
2016 the privacy commissioner warned 
that access to government information 
was heading towards a “crisis situation.” 
By law, governments have 30 days 
to hand over freedom of information 


"This has been called the most transparent 
process in Olympic history,” proclaimed 
Calgary's Mayor Naheed Nenshi. 

While it may be true that Calgary's bid 
was more transparent than those in Turkey 
or Russia, was transparency during the 
process anything to write home about? 

Rather than providing Calgarians with all 
of the costs, citizens had to rely on a leaked 
report for information on Olympic costs that 
were not disclosed. 

When the additional costs were leaked, 
did the city admit that it should've been 
more transparent? No, of course not. Instead, 
council went on a witch hunt to track down 
the courageous whistleblower. Too bad the 
city never tracked down this individual; he or 
she deserved a gold medal. 


records. But the province has the power 
to give itself an extension. Which 
happens a lot. Between 2014 and 2015, 
the number of time extension requests 
increased by more than 60%. 

And anyone who has dealt with the 
arduous request complaint process can 
appreciate the Edmonton Journal's Keith 
Gerein when he remarked, “By the time 
you get the records, you've had three 
kids, changed jobs twice and live ina 
different province.” 


When the bid corporation estimated how 
much the Games were expected to cost 
Calgarians, it never even showed how it came 
to its number. In fact, the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation provided a more detailed analysis 
of the cost per household than the bid 
corporation or the city of Calgary. 

The bid process was also riddled with 
closed-door meetings, which has historically 
been an issue for Calgary council. Between 
2013 and 2017 Calgary city council spent 
23% of its meeting time behind closed doors, 
compared to 19% in the previous term. By 
comparison, Hamilton's city council met 
behind closed doors only 13 times between 
2014 and 2016, Toronto's met behind closed 
doors 18 times during that time period and 
Ottawa's did so only once. 


CALGARY’S 
SINKING SHIP 


ormation 

isn't just a problem at the 
provincial level. 

Each year, the city 
of Calgary sets a goal 
to complete 95% of all 
information requests within 
the prescribed time limits. 
In 2015 and 2016 the city 
hit its target. But the city’s 
record has been a sinking 
ship recently. In 2017 only 
66% of requests were 
competed on time and 
only 43% of requests were 
met on time in the first six 
months of 2018. 


LIMITING LEVIATHAN: 
TAKING BALANCED 
BUDGET LAWS TO THE 


NEXT LEVEL 


T he defining feature of most 
governments is their constant 
search for new ways to 
consume and grow ever larger. 

Albertans know this all too 
well. Between 2004 and 2015, the 
government's program spending 
doubled. Between 2015 and 2017, 
when many Albertans were forced 
to tighten their belts during the 
downturn, the government cranked up 
its spending by another 11%. 

A suite of new taxes accompanied 
this growth. Albertans have been 
hammered with the carbon tax, higher 
taxes on income, businesses, tobacco, 
locomotive fuel and alcohol, along with 
a debt tab that is climbing by more 
than $1 million every hour. 

Are there ways to stop plundering 
politicians and their bureaucratic 
sidekicks and interest groups from 
increasing their taxpayer take? 

Alberta took the first step in 
1995 with the introduction of the 
Balanced Budget and Debt Retirement 
Act which outlawed deficits and 


prescribed a debt repayment schedule. 


This law was successful. Instead of 
racking up red ink, the government 
balanced the books and eventually 
kicked the debt to the curb. 

Balanced budget laws are good but 
they're not enough. These laws allow 
politicians to continue their spending 
spree as long as they increase taxes 
or debt. In a sense, fixating on 
avoiding deficits allows politicians to 
pull a bait-and-switch on taxpayers. 
They balance the books, but the reach 
of government continues to grow. 

This is what happened in 
Alberta when the government 
balanced the books, but Leviathan 
only got bigger and bigger. 

In the years leading up to Alberta's 
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balanced budget laws (1990-1994), 
average (consolidated) spending was 
decreasing by 3.4%. Between 1996 
and 2002, the government's average 
annual spending increased by 1%. 

This happened all across 
Canada, where six of the eight 
provinces with balanced-budget 
laws saw increases in the growth 
rate of government spending. 

While balanced-budget laws 
are a step in the right direction, to 
truly limit Leviathan we need to 
take a chapter from our southern 
neighbour's Rocky Mountain state. 
In 1992, Colorado implemented a 
Taxpayer Bill of Rights (TABOR). 

Rather than solely focusing on 
balancing the books, Colorado's 
TABOR limited the government's 
ability to expand. Under TABOR, 
government revenue increases 
beyond inflation plus population 
growth must be returned to 
taxpayers unless citizens vote to 
allow the government to spend the 
extra money. 

Focusing on limiting the size 
of government has resulted in 
significant savings for Colorado 
taxpayers. If the Colorado government 
had continued to spend at the same 
rate as the decade before TABOR 
(1983-1992), the average Coloradan 
would have paid an additional $442 
in taxes in 2012. The cumulative two- 
decade savings per Coloradan has 
been $6,173 — or more than $24,000 
for a family of four. 

For Albertans to finally limit 
Leviathan we need to focus our 
efforts on the true cause of taxpayer 
burdens. Rather than solely focusing 
on government red ink — which is 
a real problem — it's time to limit 
government consumption. & 


SASKATCHEWAN 


CTF makes Its 
case in carbon tax 


court fight . 


ESS hen the Cana- 
dian Taxpayers 
- Federation's 


lawyers finally got into 
the Saskatchewan Court 
m | py of Appeal on Feb. 13, it 


by Todd was fascinating to see the 
MacKay —_ two sides line up. 
Prairie Director Prime Minister 


Justin Trudeau is giving provinces 
an ultimatum: they can either 
impose their own carbon taxes 

or Ottawa will impose one for 
them. Saskatchewan has always 
said no to a carbon tax. Now New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba 
are saying no as well. 

Saskatchewan launched the 
first court challenge to Ottawa's 
carbon tax. 

The Trudeau government sent a 
sent a flock of lawyers to make sure 
the federal carbon tax is imposed in 
Saskatchewan. British Columbia sent 
its lawyers to support Ottawa. 

The Saskatchewan government's 
legal contingent was buttressed 
by lawyers from its power and gas 
Crown corporations. Ontario and 
New Brunswick sent their legal teams 
to fight the carbon tax. Alberta's 
opposition United Conservative Party 
also sent representatives. 

Then there were the lawyers who 
weren't connected to politicians on 
either side of the debate. Suddenly, the 
teams seemed lopsided. 
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* Canadian 
Environmental 
Law Association 
and Environmental 
Defence Canada Inc.; 

* Athabasca Chipewyan 
First Nation; 

* A conglomerate of groups, including 
Climate Justice Saskatoon, the 
National Farmers Union, the Council 
of Canadians, and many others; 

* Assembly of First Nations; 

* The Canadian Public Health 
Association; 

* Intergenerational Climate Coalition; 

* Ecofiscal Commission of Canada; 

* David Suzuki Foundation; 

* International Emissions Trading 
Association. 


» 


* Agricultural Producers Association 
of Saskatchewan; 


* Canadian Taxpayers Federation. 


2 The lists alone tell 


a worrying story. 
Virtually every group 
advocating a carbon 
tax put significant 
resources into 
their legal 
strategies. While 
the carbon tax will 
have a huge impact on 
taxpayers and the private 
sector, APAS and the CTF were 
the only ones to show up in that 
Saskatchewan courtroom. 

Fortunately, legal fights aren't 
decided by the sheer number of 
people on each side, but by the best 
arguments. The CTF’s lawyers made 
three compelling ones. 

First, the CTF challenged the 
effectiveness of the carbon tax. The 
federal government's arguments 
relied heavily on the experience 
of B.C.'s carbon tax. But there's a 
problem with that example: the B.C. 
government is imposing the highest 
carbon tax in Canada and yet the 
province's own numbers show 
emissions have gone up in five of 
the last six years. 

Second, the CTF argued that the 
carbon tax is in fact a tax. It seems 
like an obvious point, but the federal 
government is trying to position the 
carbon tax as a fee or levy in a similar 
vein to fuel taxes that are supposedly 
used to fix potholes. But that’s not 


what a carbon tax is because it’s 
not being used to offset any kind of 
specifically connected cost. A carbon 
tax is just a tax. 
Third, the CTF argued that it's 
unconstitutional to impose taxation 
without representation. Ottawa's 
carbon tax legislation is poorly 
and vaguely written and simply 
authorizes the cabinet of the day to 
impose a carbon tax of any amount 
on any carbon-related product. This 
would give the prime minister and 
his inner circle the authority to do 
whatever they like without a vote 
in the House of Commons. The 
Constitution is clear on this point: 
only MPs can impose federal taxes 
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The lists alone tell 

a worrying story. 
Virtually every group 
advocating a carbon 
tax put significant 
resources into their 
legal strategies. 


and there can be no taxation without 
representation. 

Now we wait. The arguments have 
been made, the judges are deliberating. 
It's impossible to know when a 
decision may come down. 

But this is certain: the CTF will 
continue to stand up for taxpayers 
and oppose the carbon tax. 

Before arguments even closed in 
Saskatchewan, the CTF’s lawyers 
started preparing for the Ontario 
government's challenge of the carbon 
tax. And we'll fight on to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. 


OTTAWA TRIES 
TO COPY 
SASKATCHEWAN’S 
BUS LOSSES 


(it SASKATCHEWAN 


TRANSPORTATION COMPRA 


stupidity to see someone 

else do something dumb 
and then try to copy them. 

That's exactly the maneu- 
ver Ottawa attempted with 
a proposed bus subsidy in 
Saskatchewan. 

Along with box and shoe 
factories, Tommy Douglas 
started a Crown-owned bus 
company in 1946. Many of 
the other misadventures 
faded into history, but the 
buses kept rolling. And the 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company lost a lot of money. 

STC’s problem was simple: 
people weren't riding the 
bus. There are lots of reasons 
for that. Saskatchewanians 
own a lot of vehicles, flights 
became increasingly available 
and STC’s schedules were 
unworkable for many people. 
But, regardless of the reasons, 
people stopped riding the 
bus. In 2000, STC provided 
300,396 rides and by 2017 
that number had dropped by 
more than 100,000. 

By the time the Saskatche- 
wan government finally shut 
down the bus company in 


} t takes a special kind of 


2017, it was regularly losing 
more than $10 million per 
year. Taxpayers lost more 
than $112 million in a decade. 

The decades-long debacle 
should be an inescapably 
clear warning to other gov- 
ernments about the folly of 
subsidizing bus companies. 

Unfortunately, Ottawa 
has a stubborn resistance to 
common sense. 

Then Greyhound Lines, 
North America’s biggest 
inter-city bus company, also 
cut its services in Saskatch- 
ewan for the obvious reason 
that people weren't riding its 
buses either. 

Rather than giving private 
bus companies time to find 
innovative solutions, Trans- 
portation Minister Marc 
Garneau quickly pressured 
Saskatchewan to match a 
federal $10-million offer to 
subsidize bus services. 

Saskatchewan gave that 
idea a firm “no.” The prov- 
ince’s taxpayers have already 
lost millions on subsidized 
bus services. Why would the 
province get back into a busi- 
ness that it's so bad at? t 
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MANITOBA 


NDP learns nothing 
two years after defeat 


ieee) eople react to 
» catastrophe very 
differently. Some 
consider the event 
carefully and learn from 
it. Others block it out and 
by Todd ignore it completely. 
MacKay Manitoba's NDP 
Prairie Director remains solidly in 
the second category. 
The opposition party's budget 
recommendations show it has no interest 
in learning from its mistakes to make 
financial responsibility a priority. 

The extent of the party's 2016 electoral 
debacle would be difficult to overstate. 
The NDP had won four consecutive 
elections with solid majorities. But, in the 
2016 election, the party was decimated. It 
lost 21 of its 35 seats and its popular vote 
total dropped from 46% to 25%. 

There were, of course, many reasons 
for the collapse, but a key factor was 
economic incompetence. The NDP had 
made deficits the default in Manitoba and 
had no realistic plan to balance the budget. 

Then the credit rating downgrades 
started coming. 
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“Weak fiscal discipline has led 
to further delays in the province's 
anticipated fiscal recovery timeline,” 
stated credit rating agency DBRS on 
Aug. 17, 2015, less than a year prior to 
the election. 

How did the finance minister at the 
time respond? 

“We have a plan,” said the NDP 
finance minister Greg Dewar. “Our plan 
is working.” 

Voters disagreed. The NDP lost 
government. Dewar lost his seat. 

The upside of a political loss is the 
opportunity for rejuvenation. Wab Kinew, 
a young and articulate leader, took over. 
The party had a chance to rebuild. 

Fast forward to the present. 

Kinew recently met with current 
Finance Minister Scott Fielding. The 
Opposition leader asked for closed 
emergency rooms to be reopened, 
even though ER wait times have 
come down as services have been 
streamlined. He asked for more money 
for education and addictions treatment. 
He objected to the privatization of 
Manitoba Hydro even though there's 


Wab Kinew 


no evidence that's happening. 

Most interesting, however, were 
the issues Kinew didn't raise. He 
didn't mention balanced budgets at 
all. He didn’t mention Manitoba's 
debt that continues to grow. 

He didn't mention the fact that 
Manitoba will spend a billion dollars 
to cover the interest on the provincial 
debt this year. 

Cynics will certainly be tempted 
to take a partisan view, but the 
reality is that parties of all stripes 
have both run deficits and balanced 
budgets. Cynics will also be tempted 
to suggest that Kinew was simply 
pandering to his supporters, but 
that’s not true either. 

“The Manitoba Government 
and General Employees’ Union 
also recommended that the 
government stick to their original 
eight-year plan to balance Manitoba's 
budget gradually while ensuring 
public services are protected,” stated 
one of the province's biggest unions 
regarding its own budget submission. 

The union also wanted more spending 
and a slow path to balancing the budget, 
but, at minimum, it recognized the 
importance of fiscal responsibility. 

The NDP is out of step with 
economic experts at credit rating 
agencies. It's out of step with voters. 
It's even out of step with a major union. 

The Progressive Conservative 
government is making important 
progress on the province's financial 
situation, but it’s not perfect. It 
continues to increase spending every 
year so its expenditures are higher than 
those of the previous NDP government. 
It's a fact that highlights the important 
role of the official Opposition. The NDP 
needs to learn from its mistakes and 
push the government toward prudence. 

Unfortunately, it seems the NDP has 
ignored its catastrophe in the last election. 
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In 2013, Winnipeg 
received $311.6 
million (adjusted for 
inflation) through 
transfers from other 
governments. 


innipeg Mayor Brian 
Bowman would no doubt 
appreciate a tear of pity 


from every taxpayer. He has made 
it the hallmark of his time as mayor 
to loudly lament the lack of funding 
coming from the federal and provincial 
governments. It's a hard life. 
“We simply want to collect 
the dollars so that we don't have 
to look at the difficult, difficult 
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questions about what it means to 
homeowners,” said Bowman. 

How heroic: The mayor is standing 
up for Winnipeg taxpayers by 
demanding taxpayers’ money from 
other governments which also collect 
taxes from Winnipeggers. 

Those other governments 
are unimpressed. 

“It is unfortunate that the city 
of Winnipeg continues to advance 
inaccurate and misleading assertions 
in the public arena,” said Municipal 
Relations Minister Jeff Wharton. 

Clearly, the politicians aren't 
going to provide any useful answers 
for taxpayers. 

Happily, the city’s own books 
provide some clarity. 

Conveniently, Winnipeg's annual 
report includes a section entitled: 
Consolidated Financial Statements 
Five-Year Review. Here's what it shows. 

In 2013, Winnipeg received 
$311.6 million (adjusted for 
inflation) through transfers from 
other governments. In 2017, it 
received $351.3 million from other 


governments. That's a significant 
increase, not a cut. 

While we're looking at revenues, 
it's worth noting that Bowman has 
been getting more money from 
taxpayers as well. The five-year 
review shows taxation revenues have 
gone up by $40.4 million even after 
adjusting for inflation. 

So, multiple revenue streams are 
going up. And yet, poor Bowman 
remains very concerned about 
“difficult, difficult questions.” If 
transfers from other governments 
are going up, what's the difficulty? 

Once again, the annual report 
is illuminating. 

In 2013, the city spent $1.49 billion 
(adjusted for inflation). In 2017, the city 
spent $1.59 billion. 

So, Winnipeg spending is simply 
going up faster than its revenues. 

It's clear that Bowman shouldn't 
be looking at other governments. He 
shouldn't be worrying about “difficult, 
difficult” decisions for homeowners. 
He should be looking within city hall 
to get spending under control. 4 
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ONTARIO 


What we want 
to see in the 
spring budget 


| very year before the 
Ontario government 


releases its spring 
budget, the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation 
releases our own report 


by Christine outlining what we'd like to 
see. This year we believe 


Van Geyn 
Ontario Director the priority of the new 
government for its first 


budget must be a plan to eliminate the 


$14.5-billion deficit before the next 
provincial election in 2022. 

We have a number of 
concrete actions the Progressive 
Conservatives can take to achieve a 
balanced budget and the good news 
is that they have already accepted 
some of these recommendations. 

To tackle the deficit, the 
government must control spending 
growth. Current spending growth is 
too fast at 4.8%. This is higher than 
the last three years of the Wynne 
government (4.4% on average). 
This government can and must do 
better than the last government 
on spending. Implementing a total 
spending freeze would eliminate the 
deficit by next year. 

Spending can largely be cut by 
eliminating waste. For example, 
the government must put a stop 
to corporate welfare, something 
Premier Doug Ford promised to do 
in his election platform. However, 
the government still handed $34.5 
million in taxpayer money to Maple 
Leaf Foods for a new factory in 
London even as it was closing old 
factories, for a net loss of 300 
jobs. And the government's new 
greenhouse gas reduction plan is an 
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exercise in corporate welfare, as the 
Ontario Carbon Trust will hand out 
$400 million in taxpayer money to 
various companies. 

The government also needs to 
reduce its spending on advertising. 
Last year it spent $6 million on 
advertising and much of it was 
partisan. Cutting the advertising 
budget by 50% or more would 
bring us back to 2014 spending 
levels and save taxpayers tens of 
millions of dollars. 

There are also a number of 
programs that need review to 
eliminate waste. The auditor general 
found major issues with the Ontario 
Student Assistance 
Program (OSAP) and 
Ontario Works. Shortly 
after we called for 
changes to the OSAP 
funding model, we 
were thrilled to see the 
government announce 
it is moving ahead with 
the type of reform we 
called for. We estimate 
these changes will € 
save taxpayers 
$600 million this 
year. We have asked 
the government for 
a similar review of 
program spending 
in Ontario Works to i 
ensure that funding is 
only provided to those 
who are eligible and that 
the program focuses on 
moving recipients toward 
full-time employment. 

We also believe there 


Current spending 
growth is too fast at 
4.8%. This is higher 
than the last 

three years of the 
Wynne government 
(4.4% on average). 
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We estimate 
these changes will 
save taxpayers 
$600 million 

this year. 


WHY ONTARIO DESERVES 


RECALL LEGISLATION 


O ntario needs recall legislation and we need it 
badly. 

Last year, the Kathleen Wynne government 
brought in a budget at a time when the former premier 
had a popularity rating of 23%. As low as that was, it’s still 
almost double her worst recorded approval rating of 12%. 

The deeply unpopular former government 
continued to table legislation and went on a spending 
spree with taxpayer money in the months before it 
lost office. Even in the period when the premier’s 
popularity was at rock bottom, voters had limited 
recourse other than waiting until June 2018. Voters 


deserve better. 


Recall legislation can improve government 
accountability and give citizens protection against 
politicians who take advantage of tax dollars, break 
promises or go against the will of the people. 

In Alberta, we've been pushing for recall legislation 
and have called on all Alberta political parties to 
commit to implementing recall legislation. This type of 
legislation would allow citizens to force a by-election, 
initiate a referendum to repeal, amend or propose 
legislation and it would apply at both the provincial 


and municipal levels. 


If we're lucky in Alberta, and fight hard enough, we 


citizen-led recall. 


The Ford government is still early 
in its mandate and open to new ideas. 
And Ford has promised to be the premier 


will see this initiative succeed. United Conservative 
Party Leader Jason Kenney appears to be sympathetic 
to the argument, and the NDP has always claimed to 
be in favour of more democracy. We want to bring this 
same fight to Ontario. 

Recall legislation exists around the world to remove 
politicians and legislation that goes against the wishes 
of voters. For example, the British Columbia Recall 
and Initiative Act empowers voters to 
initiate by-elections and propose laws. 
In the United States, 19 states plus 
the District of Columbia permit the 
recall of state officials. A further 
29 states allow recall elections in 
local jurisdictions, and 24 states 
offer an avenue for citizens to 
propose a statute. And around the 
globe, there are 25 countries that 
have legal provisions to activate 


“for the people.” What better way to prove it than to 


empower them through recall legislation? 
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The government still 
handed $34.5 million 
in taxpayer money to 
Maple Leaf Foods for a 
new factory in London 
even as it was closing 
old factories, for a net 
loss of 300 jobs. 


should be changes to the cost 
and size of Ontario's bureaucracy, 
which has grown dramatically. The 
government's announced hiring 
freeze, executive pay freeze and 
expanded buyout package are a good 
start. But more is needed. 

We recommend expanding 
the wage freeze as a part of 
future contract negotiations and 
recommend the government 
investigate using more automation 
and artificial intelligence. This could 
provide enormous cost savings. A 
United Kingdom report found by 
2030 about 861,000 bureaucracy 
jobs could be automated for a 
savings of 17 billion pounds. The 
government must look seriously at 
how this type of technology can both 


save money and free up labour for 
other, more useful work. 

The government must also look 
for ways to increase revenue without 
increasing taxes. We recommend 
allowing the private sale of liquor 
and selling surplus assets at the 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario 
once a competitive retail market 
is established, and reforms to how 
tobacco is allocated to First Nations 
reserves to reduce potential for black 
market tax evasion. 

The Ford government promised 
to balance the budget, but never 
promised a timeline. There is no 
guarantee of a second mandate and 
saying you will keep a promise after 
the next election is akin to breaking it. 
We need action on the deficit now. & 
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Developed world’s 
15th most-taxed jurisdiction 


very year, the 
IE University of 
se Sherbrooke 
= releases a great report 
At’ on taxation in Québec, 
comparing it with other 


by Renaud Canadian provinces 
Brossard and industrialized 


Québec Director countries. The 
findings are usually pretty 


everywhere, with 4 j 
governments around £ 


the world taking an 


increasingly large QUEBEC’S 
share of our incomes. pelea 


This year's 
report once again 
confirmed something 
all Quebecers knew: 
Québec is among the 


most heavily taxed jurisdictions 
in the developed world. To be 
more precise, Québec is the 15th 
most heavily taxed jurisdiction 
in the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 
ranking slightly worse than former 

Soviet republics such as Slovenia 

and Czech Republic. 
The report shows 


grim for taxpayers ' 47. avi just how much 
a | 


of our economy 

the government 
appropriates through 
taxation, amounting 
to 37.3% of the 
province's gross 
domestic product. 

That is 37.3% of 

all wages, rents, 
interest and profits in 


the province, which serve solely to 
finance all levels of government. As 
a comparison, the rest of Canada 
coughs up “only” 32% of its GDP to 
pay for government services. 

The report illustrates the heavy 
weight of big-government policies 
on the economy. There are two 
reasons why Québec needs 
this much money to pay for its 
bureaucratic leviathan. The first is 
former governments’ habit of trying 
to solve any and all problems with 
ever more expensive government 
programs. The second is the impact 
those programs have had on growth, 
as a larger share of the economy is 
needed to fund the same level of 
services as the other provinces. It 
also shows the importance of our 
fight for lower taxes. 


A $200,000 TAXPAYER-FUNDED ‘BAT CAVE’ 
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hen Québec’s new govern- 
ment asked whether we 
wanted to take part in its 


pre-budget consultations, the hardest 
thing to decide was where exactly 
reforms should start. Inheriting such 
an opaque, tax-and-spend oriented 
bureaucracy, the Francois Legault 
government needs plenty of reforms to 
demonstrate respect for taxpayers. 

Among the 10 recommendations 
we made, three stand out as what we 
believe should be the government's top 
priorities: ending “tax on tax,” reforming 
government employee pensions and 
posting elected officials’ expenses and 
receipts online for all to see. 

While tax on tax might not be 
the costliest of the taxes we all 
have to pay, it is the least justifiable. 
Governments should not charge 
consumption taxes on top of the taxes 
they're making us pay on all kinds of 
goods. Consumption taxes should 
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While tax on tax 
might not be the 
costliest of the taxes 
we all have to pay, it 
is the least justifiable. 


be on exactly that: consumption and 
nothing else. By taxing our taxes, 
governments are taking a double dip 
into all of our wallets. 

Reforming government employee 
pensions may not sound glamorous, 


but it is the best way to ensure the 
province's long-term financial viability. 
As in all other provinces, most Québec 
public employees have defined- 
benefit pensions, under which they are 
guaranteed a certain payout every year, 
even if it has to come at the expense 
of everyday taxpayers. Switching to an 
RRSP-like defined-contribution system 
would protect taxpayers from huge 
unfunded pension liabilities. 

As for posting elected officials’ 
expenses and receipts online, that 
one is pretty self-explanatory. The 
more transparent the government, the 
harder it is for elected officials to live 
lavishly at our expense, like the former 
National Assembly president Jacques 
Chagnon, who billed taxpayers for 
lobster lunches on a nearly daily basis 
during lobster season. 

We think it's going to be pretty hard 
for the Legault government to ignore 
such common-sense proposals. 
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ATLANTIC 


LESS IS MORE 
WHEN IT COMES 
TO TAXES 


ESI oliticians might 

Pp be surprised to 

learn that when 

it comes to taxes, less 

is sometimes more. 
meee = Canada’s Maritime 
by Paige provinces, which 
MacPherson impose some of the 
Atlantic Director highest tax rates in 
the country, should take note. 

Academic research by Bev 
Dahlby and Ergete Ferede, 
conducted in both 2012 and 2017, 
showed that reducing the general 
business income tax rate in both 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island would actually increase 
government revenues. Their 2017 
research concluded the same 
thing for New Brunswick. 

As we in the Maritimes well 
know, the tax burden falls largely 
onto hard-working middle-class 
families, who find it nearly 
impossible to get ahead. This is 
partly why so many leave the 
area. Low-income workers are 
hurt by these taxes too. They pay 
higher prices in stores thanks to 
high business taxes, they pay the 
highest sales taxes in the country 
and they pay higher income 
taxes. Atlantic provinces have 
basic personal exemption rates — 
the amount on which you pay no 
taxes — which are half or less 
than what they are in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

If the government lowered taxes, 
taxpayers would individually pay 
less. But the government could 
attract new job creators and 
families, meaning more people 
would be paying taxes overall, 
spreading the tax burden across a 
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larger population and generating 
more government revenue. 

Frankly, governments should 
simply spend less money and 
eliminating corporate welfare 
is a great way to do that. But 
governments should quell 
their fears when it comes to 
revenue declines from lowering 
business taxes. 

Research from the Montreal 
Economic Institute showed that 
federal cuts to business taxes 
between 2001 and 2012, first 
instigated by then-prime minister 
Jean Chrétien, had no negative 
impact on revenue generation. 
The general business tax rate was 
cut nearly in half and revenues 
have held up. 

Plus, research shows that high 
business taxes hurt workers, 
not just the corporate fat cats 
whose images governments 
conjure up whenever increasing 
taxes. Further research from the 
University of Calgary School of 
Public Policy in 2017 showed 
that “a significant part of the 
burden of corporate taxes falls 
on workers in the form of wage 
reductions.” When various 
governments have proposed 
increasing the minimum wage, 
business groups have protested 
that they can’t handle increased 
wages, or taxes, without cutting 
somewhere else, whether it’s the 
number of people they employ 
or the number of hours of work 
they can offer. 

Severely overtaxed Maritime 
provinces would benefit greatly 
from giving taxpayers of all income 
levels some much-needed relief. 


YARMOUTH 


FERRY BY THE 


NUMBERS 


or years, the Yarmouth ferry 
c has drained away tens of 

millions of corporate welfare 
dollars. But now it's clearer than 
ever that the government has 
literally written a blank cheque. 

Nova Scotia Transportation 
Minister Lloyd Hines initially told 
media that he “has no idea” of the 
cost of the latest terminal upgrade, 
this one in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and he didn't know whether N.S. 
taxpayers would be on the hook 
for it. The demolition had already 
begun, and Bay Ferries hadn't even 
signed a lease with the town of Bar 
Harbor. Now the cost has grown 
over $8.5 million. 

We're inching closer to sailing 
season — the only opportunity for 
Bay Ferries to recoup some of the 
$13.8 million annual subsidy from 
taxpayers — and the government 
plan still isn’t clear. 

Recall that the ink is barely 
dry on the $1.5-million cheque 
that N.S. taxpayers wrote to 
cover the cost of upgrading the 


THE CAT” 


MAINS -NOWA SOT] 


ferry terminal in Portland, Maine, 
in early 2018 — despite that 
lease expiring in November and 
the move to Bar Harbor being 
planned shortly afterward. 
Meanwhile, the opposition 
Progressive Conservatives are 
taking the Liberal government to 
court over failing to comply with 
the N.S. privacy commissioner's 
recommendations to reveal the 
cost of the management fees 
paid to Bay Ferries. For someone 
who campaigned on increasing 
transparency, Nova Scotia 
Premier Stephen McNeil has left 
himself wide open to criticism. 
Our preference would be for all 
political parties — or any of 
them — to call for ripping up the 
blank cheque once and for all. 
Upgrading the terminal isn't 
the only cost in Bar Harbor 
that Nova Scotians could be 
forced to pay. Incredibly, 
taxpayers could also be on the 
hook for American border agents’ 
salaries as part of the agreement. 
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Incredibly, taxpayers 
could also be on the 
hook for American 
border agents’ 
salaries as part of 
the agreement. 


U.S. President Donald Trump may 
not be building a wall between 
Maine and Canada, but he’s 
upgrading a ferry terminal and 
staffing and making Nova Scotia 
pay for it. We're not even sure if 
he asked. & 
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HITS & BYTES 


YOUTUBE 
New on YouTube 


Our team regularly posts popular videos such as our giant scissors delivery 
to Bill Morneau’'s office to help him cut taxes, red tape and government waste. 
to our politicians in Ottawa A new feature on YouTube is our original chalkboard drawing videos, with 
our most recent one showing why a carbon tax is good for politicians but 
bad news for everyday Canadians. 

If you like our videos, don't forget to “like,” “share” and “subscribe” to our 
channel. You can find us at: www.youtube.com/taxpayerDOTcom. 


But all a carbon tax will do 
is give more money 


wu 


HFACEROOK HINSTAGRAM 
We reached 100,000 likes Have you seen our 


CTF Instagram and 
reaceD LUO,000 LIKES 


Facebook LIVE stories? 
ON FACEBOOK AND STILL GROWING! 


We like to keep our 
Share this with your friends and let's build an even bigger movement! 


subscribers con- 
stantly entertained 
with our adventures 
across the country, 


It was a busy winter for the CTF Get daily updates from whether it is our 
team and we're constantly uploading our CTF team, follow and infamous Ikea 
new content onto Facebook for our like us on Facebook and presser, or just a 
supporters and followers. never miss another story ‘antiegee regular update on 
Did you watch live as we or breaking news. a eS es ’ projects we've been 
hand-delivered 46,000 petitions to Be acasts live from working on to make 
Justin Trudeau's office? Or when we You can find us at Halifax as she delivers sure that taxpayers 
broke the story on Craig James's very www.facebook.com/ CTF’s Pre-Budget keep more of their 
questionable expenses? taxpayerDOTcom. submission hard-earned cash. 


You can watch 
along by clicking our 
Instagram or Facebook 


ASQUAD profile pictures. If the 
Join the #Squad: Generation Screwed eee 


. 7 a‘ pink circle around it, 
is looking for new co-ordinators this means we just 
uploaded a new live 
Do you know a young student who is video for you. 
passionate about limiting the size and 
scope of government and isn't afraid 
to fight for their future? Generation 
Screwed is once again looking for 
students to serve as our 

GS co-ordinators on campus. 

GS offers opportunities like no 
other student club on campus, being at the forefront of various student-led 
campaigns throughout the year. 

Our co-ordinators also get to work with many amazing young Canadians 


Behind the scenes 
Photos ang Videos 
from Porky’s trip to 
Bill Morneau’s Office 


Make sure that you are 
subscribed by going to 


www.instagram.com/ 


in demanding fiscal responsibility from our politicians. Behind the ence taxpayerdotcom or 
Know someone who's interested? You can find our recent volunteer posts videos ale et www.facebook.com/ 
on our GS Facebook page at www.facebook.com/GenerationScrewed. presser In taxpayerDOTcom. 
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BY THE NUMBERS €} 


$9 6 265 Revenue generated 
BI LLION by private, short- 
term accommodation 
MILLION rentals (e.g. Airbnb) in 
Amount of donations to Canada in 2015 
Canadian charities in 2017 
(7.7% increase over 2016) 
2 76 Revenue generated 
5 348 220 a by private, short-term 
j j accommodation rentals 
Number of Canadians who made a charitable Bl LLION (e.g. Airbnb) in Canada 
donation in 2017 (0.9% decrease over 2016) in 2018 (940% increase) 


J,246,000 


Gallons of maple 
syrup produced in 
4.\Canadasin 2018 * 
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Canadian residents made over 
217,500 trips outside the 
country in 2017 for health care. 
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Percentage of 
Canadian maple 
syrup produced 

in Québec 


Real People. 
Real Stones 


PLACE YOUR AD HERE. 


IN THE SUMMER 2019 EDITION OF THE TAXPAYER... 
Contact Kristen Smith at 


The 2019 Teddy Fibber hits What’s next after the s . : 
Waste Awards the streets Alberta election? ksmith@universusmedia.com 
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